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You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, xrou buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profitadded. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
experses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay co the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200, Isn't this worth 
saving? 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


Anywher e No Money in eee 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all othercharges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely norisk or expense to you. 


Do not imagine that it is impossibi. for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense, We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 


A guarantee for12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


ag ES Pes If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 
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Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 
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MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It telis about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 


to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the < 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of oy 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano ¢3.* 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of Sr 


WING 


& SON 
351-382 W.13th 


St., New York 


its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction.. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.”’ 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy apiano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent toyou promptly by mail. 


ws 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 

formation about Pianos, also 
Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. | 
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The Passover of the Nativity. 


By Rev. E. P. Herrick, MATANZAS, CUBA 


HIS is the expressive name 
given to Christmas in Cuba, 
which may be said to include 

the day of the Kings, January 6th, 
beginning with Christmas Eve, (La 
noche Buena). 

As the glad season draws nigh the 
steamers are crowded with visitors 


who come to bathe in the delicious 


tropical sunlight, enjoy the balmy 
breezes waving the fronds of the 
palms, and witness the curious Christ- 


= 


mas customs. Spain taught her 
(uban children to look forward to it 
with great anticipation and recall it 
with reverent regard, yet it is by no 
means worthily observed. Taught 
that religion is a round of rites, 
rather than the ethical fruitage of 


spiritual beliefs, historic Scripture 
events are not rightly understood by 


the Cubans; so Christmas has degene- 
rated into 2 convivial feast, rather 
than a sacred commemoration of the 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN HAVANA 


Incarnation of The Christ. It has 
never meant to the Cuban what it 
does to us. In the American form it 
is regarded as an exotic from the 
North. 

Nor is it strange that a land where 
the sowing of dragons’ teeth of hate 
has brought forth harvests of armed 
warriors, should fail to grasp the true 
meaning of the Gloria in Excelsis. 

Christmas day is not the time for 
the giving of presents. January 6th, 
or the Day of the Three Kings, is 
dedicated to that very beautiful idea 
and custom to which we will later 
refer. 

The “Good Night” Christmas Eve 
is the beginning of the feast of joy. 
Even the poorest have made provis- 
ion for the supper of “Noche Buena.” 
No one thinks of sleep on that aus- 
picious night. The churches are all 
opened, and are visited by gay and 
often irreverent crowds, apparently in 
quest of diversion. 

Nature is lavish in her provision 
for decoration. In the vicinity of the 
cities many trees are yearly stripped, 
to supply the demand. So, while we 
miss the evergreens, which we always 
associate with Christmas, other deco- 
rations even more beautiful are 


furnished by the palm groves. 
The Santa Claus legend is 
known save as introduced by the 
American. The mythology of the 
Germans and Norseman has not in- 
fluenced Cuban thought. Arabic 
Spanish tradition and practices, rather 
than Saxon or Scandinavian, have 
shaped popular ideals. 
Nor can we imagine a Santa Claus 
“og his reindeer and sleigh toy-laden 
1 Cuba. We have no snow over 
which he could glide. No frosty 
stars or northern lights to guide him 
on his way. No chimneys or fire- 
places down which he is supposed to 
come in quest of the empty stockings — 
of the children fast asleep. Yet the 
birth of Him who came “In the beauty 
of the lilies,” is recalled, and the bell 
chimes sound sweetly from the old 
Spanish towers as the clock strikes 
the midnight hour on Christmas Eve. 
The night is given up to feasting and 
social features. Young men _ visit 
from house to house, drinking the 
health of many a fair hostess, as they 
smile sweetly upon their guests. 
American and German residents 
import fir and pine trees, load them 
with gifts and gather their children 


not 


around them, who are thus reminded 
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of the home land, but few Cubans 


have yet adopted this practice. Lech- 
on, or roast pig, is the favorite dish, 


with Guanajo, or turkey. The squeals | 


of dying porkers blend with the 
niusic of the Christmas bells. Lechon 
is on all the tables and is sold on the 
street corners. It is washed down 
with red wine from Spanish vine- 
yards. At twelve o'clock “Cock’s 


_ Mass” is celebrated. It recalls Peter’s 


penitent tears on hearing the familiar 
notes of the Chanticleer, but seems 
strangely out of place on Christmas 
Eve. Just before midnight there is a 
pause in the celebration of the mass 
that the great crowd may listen to the 
crowing of the rooster, the boys often 
imitating it to the disgust of the 
priests. An arrangement like a cuckoo 
clock is used. It is_hinted that this 
strange custom is to be henceforth 
suppressed, as it has been so severely 
criticised and ridiculed. 


Christmas Day is given up to diver- © 


sion of all sorts, and to social features, 


with church for the devout who are 


few in number. | 
A Protestant missionary had an un- 
fcrtunate experience in his introduc- 


PUBL, BY DIAMOND HAVANA 


tion of Santa Claus to a Cuban audi- 
cence. He had repeatedly invited a 


Catholic family to attend one of his 


services. They had always declined, 
as their priest had told them to keep 


away, as the Devil was there. One 


Christmas they ventured to attend. 
~The church was ablaze with light, 
vocal with carols, the happy children 
watching the tree laden with gifts. A 
church official personated Santa 
Claus; masked and unannounced, he 
appeared suddenly clad in fur, with 
rosy cheeks and long white beard. 
The sight of this strangely dressed 
person greatly alarmed them. They 


rushed from the chapel crying, “The 


priest told. us the truth, the Devil is 
here ;” and nothing could induce them 
to return. 


The Christmas decorations are 
elaborate. Altars are decorated with 
the graceful fronds of the peerless 
royal and cocoa palm. Artificial 


flowers of every hue and _ shape 
abound. A _ grotto representing the . 


cave of Bethlehem is built. In the 
manger is laid the Christ child, while 
the patient mother sits beside him and 
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THE PASSOVER OF THE NATIVITY 


San Jose (a great favorite here) is 
not far away. As usual the crown is 
placed on the Virgin Mary’s brow for 
the Son is an after-thought in lands 
given up to Mariolatry. This crude 
representation of the Nativity is visit- 
ed by admiring multitudes, yet there 
is a strange lack of reverence and 
deep religious feeling. The people 
seem actuated by motives of curiosity 
in quest of diversion, as one might 

visit a Punch and Judy show. We 
miss the solemnity and seriousness 
which one notes in a Mexican audi- 
ence on Christmas days. 


The Day of the Kings (El Dia de 
los Reges), January 6th, rounds. out 
the Christmas season. It is the day 
of gifts as Christmas is of feasting. 
How beautiful and fitting the custom 
of associating the distribution of gifts 
with the coming of the Magi—to lay 
their offerings of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh at the feet of the Holy 
Child. It is biblical, historically sug- 
yvestive, and profitable. 


The Cuban mother on the evening 
of January 5th tells her children of 
the Babe of Mary, who is still with 
the Blessed Mother in Bethlehem; 
that guided by a star the three Kings 
are on their way from the East with 
rich gifts for the King of the Jews, 
and that it is likely that the Kings 
will also bring them something if they 
have been good. So they have their 
stockings or slippers im the sleeping 
room for the Kings to fill. 


Some of the better informed may 
at times weave in tradition (an easy 
thing in a Catholic country), and fol- 
lowing the teaching of the venerable 
Bede tell them of Melchoir, one of the 
Kings who came so long ago, “an old 
man with white hair and long beard,” 
and “‘Caspar, the red cheeked, beard- 
less youth,” also “Balthasar, dark 


skinned and in the prime of life,” 
representing the descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. 


So the Cuban child looks forward 
to January 6th with great expectation 
and not to December 25th, nor is he 


‘ They were given “carte blanche,” 
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disappointed, for the rine Kings (or 
someone in their stead) leave gifts of 
varying value according to their sta- 
tion in life, and thus the joy of the 
Yuletide is carried over into the glad 
New Year. 

Can the Cubans not eal us some- 
thing from this unique custom to us 
unknown? Is not meditation on the 
coming of the Wise Men to the cradle 
of the Christ to be preferred to the im- 
aginary Kris Kringle with attendant 
myths of the Norseland? Biblical, 
historic facts are to be preferred to 
legends of heathen origin, however 
Geeply rooted in Anglo-Saxon usage. 

Under the Spanish rule, January 
6th was the chief feast day of the 
negroes who were then in slavery. 
pa- 
rading the streets with grotesque 
caress in the bright colors of Africa, 
from which many of them had been 
recently brought. They danced with 
savage gestures and barbaric contor- 
tions to the endless beating of the 
African drum, which once heard, can 
never be forgotten, often begging 
from door to door, but they no longer 
have the last day of the Christmas- 
tide to themselves. _ 


Christmas, 1906, finds the American 
government again in charge of Cuba, 
and “an army of pacification” in the 
six provinces with the new elections 
as yet an unknown quantity. 

Correctional and instructional 
forces are now regnant in the island, 
which failed to put into practice the 
Christmas lessons of “Peace and good 
will.” The politicians and disappoint- 
ed self-seekers are keeping Lent, 


‘rather than Christmas. 


Whether Christmas, 1907, will still 
find the American Provisional govern- 
ment here, denends upon whether the 
Cubans shall have learned these 
simple lessons which Christmas em- 
phasizes. 

Cuba _ sadly ae the peace the 
gospel brings, which evangel the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society 
and kindred societies, are proclaim- 
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236 THE HOME 
ing through their missionaries. The 
gospel leaven is working silently but 
effectively, changing beliefs and 
customs, giving mew civic ideals, 
training a new generation to turn 
from vicious usages, and decadent 
dogmas, and develop the virtues which 
accompany an intelligent Christian 
patriotism. 

As a result of the training of the 
8,000 children and youth in the 
various missions, we shall witness a 
more rational observance of the great 
historic feasts of the church. 

Lent will not always be a continua- 
tion of the follies at the Carnival sea- 
son. The Lord’s Day will be increas- 
ingly hallowed (a thing hitherto un- 
known here). The convivial features 
of a Christmas will give way to a 
teaching of the spiritual meaning of 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. 


From strategic positions our mis- 
sions are sénding forth their resources 
to occupy the land in the name of the 
Master. May we not expect that 
greater victories are to be won for the 
cause of evangelical truth, than eny 
yet chronicled? that the Cuban learn- 


ing from Americans shall not be 


servile copyists, but develop a Cuban 
type of Christian manhood, following 


| 


| 
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| 

in non-essentials along lines best suited 
to his race? Culling the best from the 
old and new, may we not trust that 
the new generation may impersonate 
better than any of their ancestors have 
done in Cuba’s long pathetic history, 
the beauty and purity of the Babe of 
Bethlehem? 

May “holiness to the Lord” be 
written on these musical bells from 
cver the sea, as they peal forth their 
sweet notes on Christmas morn! Cuba 
has happily been delivered from the 
perils of fratricidal war, but hate and 
jealousy still linger ; love is yet cruci- 
fied, yet still the old refrain that smote 
the Shepherds’ ears quivers in the air: 
“Peace on earth good will to men.” 
May the contending factions pause 


and listen to the refrain which can end 


all strife and usher in the new era of 
fraternal love! We pray that they 
who so recently were taking each 
others lives may learn that a true and 
lasting peace can never come to the 
island they profess to love, save 
by the acceptance, and practice of 
the Gospel of the Christ, which is 
now within reach of all; and the 
cultivation of a spirit of love and 
good will to man, which it ever in- 
culcates. 
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The Jefferson Street Playgrounds 


Conducted by The Southwest Tabernacle Church, Kansas ity, Missouri | 


Rev. Frank L. Jousow 


' DEDICATION OF JEFFERSON STREET PLAYGROUNDS | 


HE accompanying cut gives a 
partial view of the crowd that 
"gathered to hear the address of 
Hon. Henry M. Beardsley, Mayor of 
Kansas City, at the formal opening of 
the Jefferson Street free playgrounds, 
Monday evening, June 18, 1906. 

The lot had been cleared of weeds 
and rubbish, which had accumulated 
for years, and a part of the apparatus 
had been put in place and had been in 
use for a few weeks. The Mayor, 
who is also deacon of our First 
church, and President of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, had been 
deeply interested from the first and 
came to speak to the boys and girls 
and to shake hands with them, al- 
though he had two other engagements 
with large commercial organizations 


for the same evening. He spoke of 


what had been done and what is be- 


ing done in other places, and express- 
ed the opinion that the city should 
belong largely to the children. 

The Tabernacle church, (in the 
background), was erected seventeen 
years ago. The lot, 100x145 feet, 
used for the playground, has been 


vacant and had become the resort of 


a rough gang who hid among the tall 
weeds to shoot “craps,” build fires, or 
escape the police. Several loads of 


cans, broken crockery, and other re-— 


fuse, were cleared away. The labor 
necessary to do this was donated by 
the men of the church, and was done 
evenings. The owner of the lot, living 
in another part of the city, gave us a 
lease without cost. The apparatus, so 
far installed, has not thus far cost 
more than $20. During the vacation 
months of summer the attendance 


averaged probably about one hundred. 
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a day. Some children of the immedi- 
ate neighborhood spent most of their 
time there, and one mother with a 
large family and scant means, said: 
“Tf am so thankful for that playground. 
My children never ask to go anywhere 
else and I always know where they 
are.’ ‘Tennis and basket ball drew a 
large number of young people who 
kad been in offices and stores all day. 
Results soon began to appear. The 
father of one young lady, who had 
been in delicate health, remarked: 
“Emma eats like a harvest hand,” 
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‘meet a neighborhood need. It was 
the first one to be opened without the 
help of the city. Later the Federation 
-of Women’s Clubs opened another in 
the north opposite the Court House, 
where they fenced a half block, put in 
a number of appliances and employed 
a caretaker at $40 a month. This has 
done a splendid work for that con- 
gested district. The People’s Church. 

of Kansas City, Kansas, also had a 
playground part of the summer. Of 
course all of these are meagre com- 
pared with the municipal playgrounds 


| 


CHURCH AND CORNER OF THE PLAYGROUND 


and all “complain of feeling much 
better.” The men who had put in 
several evenings of work stood by 
watching the play and said: “We 
have our pay in seeing what a good 
time they are having.” 

The city maintains a limited num- 
ber of playgrounds in the public 
parks, but these are far away and 
they are accessible to those only who 
live near bv, or those who can pav a 
car fare. For these reasons few chil- 
dren have enjoyed them. The Jeffer- 
son Street playground is an effort to 


St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, and 
other cities ; but for the first year they 
have won universal commendation; 
have promoted public interest and 
child study, and furnished wholesome 
pastime to the children. 

There are two possibilities in a bare 
spot; if it a bare spot of land it may 
become, through neglect, a rubbish 
patch and an unsanitary resort. It is 
then either a menace to health or 
morals. Or such a patch, under culti- 
vation, may become productive. Our 
playground is an effort to prevent the 
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former, and to accomplish the latter. 


If the bare spot is a spot of life, this,” 


too, has a double possibility. The fa- 
miliar adage assigns the idle brain to 
the devil for a workshop, and experi- 
ence proves it true. The President of 
the St. Louis Police Commissioners 
said before the State Legislature, “My 
ebservation is, that a great majority, 
probably ninety per cent, of the 
habitual or chronic criminals are per- 
scns who committed their first offense 
against the laws when children under 
sixteen years.” 

Statistics show that the increase in 
juvenile crime in the summer is about 
sixty per cent of the whole, so that 
probably more than fifty per cent of 
cur habitual criminals took their first 
steps in crime during the summer or 
vacation season. Vacation in the city 
is the bare spot where work Can be 
fcund for only a small part of the 


voung people, and the street is the 


only place left for the idle months. 
The vacation school and the play- 


eround are efforts to turn this bare 
spot to wholesome use. The police of. 
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St. Louis report a decrease in juvenile 


crime of fifty per cent, in sections 
where there are children’s play- 
grounds. We may therefore conclude 
from such figures that about twenty- 
seven per cent of our habitual crimi- 
nals would not have gone into crime 
if they had had the blessing of whole- 
scme playgrounds. I have been in the 
juvenile court more than once, and I 
have always found the idle boy or girl 
on trial. Many facts support the re- 
mark of Joseph Lee: “The boy with- 
out a playground is father to the man 
without a job.” 

The grounds have been open to all 
without regard to faith or race, and 
there has been no effort to make it 
advertise the church. The whole en- 
terprise is under the direction of a 
committee of the men’s organization 
of the church called “The Christian 
Service League.”’ When funds can be 
secured they will provide free baths 
in the basement of the church. The 
appliances of the playground will. be 
multiplied, and a larger lot will be se- 
cured for a school of horticulture. 
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Editor’s Outlook 


groanings will not lessen them. Tears 
even will not wash:them away. Our 
leader is the Christ of Bethlehem, 
who has said, “I will draw all men un- 


Christmas 


SIONARY during eighty years 

has never made special recog- 
nition of Christmas. It attempts very 
little now, only enough to remind its 
readers of the vital link between the 
birth of the Christ and every problem, 
purpose, and hope of home missions. 
The Church, the Nation, Christian 
civilization and the hope of the world 
were cradled in the Bethlehem 
manger. What more fitting, there- 


S ilar as known the Home Mis- 


fore, than to remind ourselves at the 


Christmas time of one more reason, 
and that the chiefest of all, for being 


cf good cheer, and for holding strong . 


our faith in the future! 

Probably no Christmas morning 
since the world began has dawned up- 
cn more churches where Christ reigns 
iit worship, upon more homes where 
Christ rules in love, upon more hearts 
that beat in loyal devotion to Him, up- 
on more rulers that serve Him, or up- 
on more people that shape their lives 
to His will. Once at least in the year 
let us turn our eyes toward this 
brighter side of the shield! It will be 
no time lost in the batttle that still 
lies before us. We shall: come down 
from the shining vision of the mount 
eirding our loins for a more arduous 
struggle. 

Are some churches asleep,—are 
cthers worldly,—are many barren of 
fruit,—do the wicked seem to triumph, 
-——does evil flourish like the bay tree,— 
do reforms lag and linger,—do the 
righteous faint and lose heart,—does 
r.oney canker the souls of good men, 
—do luxuries enervate the spiritual 
l‘fe-——does the love of pleasure cor- 
rupt, and do low passions debase our 
vouth? There are dark spots in plenty 
if we choose to brood over them, but 


Bethlehem: 


to me.” We fight behind a captain 
crdained to win. His Kingdom is a 
growing Kingdom, and when the final 
victory is sung we shall count all our 
fears as idle, all our moments of.des- 
pair as lost time that should have 
been given to prayer, and we shall 


mourn every lack of faith as our. 


biackest sin. And, Therefore: . 

To the widespread army of mission- 
ary heroes, under whatever banner 
they march or fight, so be that banner 
bears the One Name of the Christ of 
To the churches of. 
Christ and to His friends who bear 
these toilers on their hearts, remem- 


ber them in their prayers and minister 


to their support, while they themselves 
lay the real foundations of Christian 
civilization: To one and all in the 
name of the Christ who brought hope 
tc the world through the manger of 
Bethlehem, THE Home Missi0oNARY 
sends Christmas greetings and a 
Fearty God-speed! 


* 


Our Christmas story needs no in- 
terpreter. We are happy to believe 
that “Christmas Cruelties” are never 
deliberately inflicted. In the exuber- 
ance of our love of friends we 
thoughtlessly lay- heavy burdens on 
the servers of our pleasure. Miss _ 
Revnoids would have us remember 
that the true Christmas spirit is al-- 
ways consistent wath itself and the 
message of her touching story is 
simple and homely while it is timely 
and practical. “Do your gift-buving 
early, and be thoughtful of the army 
of Christmas toilers.”’ 
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A Christmas Story for Children of ali Ages. 


By Minnir J. REYNOLDS 


“°*Twas the night before Christmas, 
And all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse.” 


7 ILLIE GREY had heard that 
W poem in the public school he 
went to, and its swinging 
rythm pleased him very much. One 
of the children had spoken it at school 
on a Friday afternoon two weeks be- 
fore Christmas, and the first two lines 
stuck in his memory and ran over and 
ever in his thoughts during the next 
two weeks. 

Willie Grey was not christened 
Willie Grey. Far from it. His real 
name was Guglielmo Grigio. This is 
a much more romantic, high flown and 
poetic sounding name than plain 
Willie Grey. But Guglielmo, when 
he came to this country, too small to 
remember anything about Italy, and 
had been raised in the public schools, 
was extremely anxious to be consider- 
ed an American, having learned, 
through some bitter experiences, that 
“dagoes” are not thought very highly 
of. In the same block with him lived a 
eood natured grocer named William 
Grey. He and Guglielmo compared 
notes, and found that they had the 
same name; “Guglielmo” meaning 
“William,” and “Grigio” mearing 
“Grey.” The next time Guglielmo was 
promoted a grade he simply gave his 


new teacher the name of Willian 
Grey, and said no more about it. 
The teacher looked at him. His 
face had a strangely American look, 
such as crops out so astonishingly in 


the school children of the foreign. 


cuarters of our large cities, even 


when they are born on the other side. 


Put she noted William’s melting black 
eve, and she knew the block from 
which he came. 


“Surely you are an Italian,” said 


she; “where did you get your name : r 
ae | got it off an Irishman, ma’am,” 
said Willie honestly, and could not 
understand why the teacher laughed 
SO. 

This was a happy Christmas season 


for Willie, because it brought him his 


first regular job. He was intensely 
anxious to earn money, both because 
he was ambitious to get on in the 
world, and because there was very 


great need of money in his home, 


and because he was. very’ fond 
of his:mother. They had lived in 
ereat comfort and prosperity before 
his father died. His father had work- 
ed in a tunnel under the East River— 
a “sandhog”’—they called him, and 
got $4.00 a day. One day he was 
brought home dead, suffocated in a 
cave-in. Ah, well: they knew it was 
a dangerous job: it was for this he 
ent such high pay. But that did not 
make it any easier to bear. 
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His mother went to work for a 
ragpicker. All day she sat in a dark 
basement, picking over and sorting 
the foul rags. At the most she could 
rot earn a dollar a day. The two 
younger children went to the Day 
Nursery. Mrs. Grigio was very 
thankful for the Day Nursery. With- 
out it she would have had to take the 
two babies with her into the basement 
where she picked rags. As it was she 
knew they were warm and fed and 
well cared for all day. The two older 
boys went to school with Willie. Mrs. 
Grigio had to pay $8.00 a month 
rent for her two miserable rooms. As 
it was impossible to live on what _re- 
mained, she rented mattresses on 
her kitchen floor to two poor “green- 
horn” immigrants who were trying to 
save money to bring their families 
over from Italy. Even with the 
money from her lodgers she could 
only feed her family and pay the rent. 
The clothes had to come from charity. 
So it was no wonder Willie wanted to 
go to work. 

He had stayed in school under pro- 
test during the two years since his fa- 
ther’s death; not because he did not 
love his school, but because he needed 
to earn money so much. He had 
found one job very ‘quickly, at: past- 
ing paper bags. But the truant off- 
cer had searched him out and made 
him go back to school. Mrs. Grigio, 
highly indignant, had gone to the 
“Day Nursery Lady,” ” who spoke 
Italian and whom she knew to be her 
friend, and hegged her to take the 
truant officer “off her back,” as she 
expressed it; by which she meant to 
induce him, either by means of in- 
fluence or a bribe, to relax his annoy- 
ing activity. Mrs. Grigio considered 
this a perfectly reasonable request 
from a poor, hardworking mother 
who needed her son’s aid so much. 
It seemed to her a monstrous thing 
that her family affairs should be in- 
terfered with in this way. 

The Dav Nurserv Ladv explained. 
gently and patiently. that the state 
sould not permit children to he put to 


MISSIONARY 


work too young; that in order to 
make good citizens later they must 
have time to get their growth, and to 
go to school up to a certain age. Mrs. 
Grigio was a very ignorant woman. 
She could not read or write, but was 
able to figure things out in her own 
way. She listened and pondered for 
some minutes. Then she threw up 
hands and shoulders in the indescrib- 
able Latin shrug. 

“Lo stato!” said she contemptuous- 
ly; “the state!” What has the state 


‘to do with my boy? Will the state 


feed him? Will the state buy him. 
shoes? If the state wants to make my 
boy a scholar let it pay me his wages!” 

The Day Nursery Lady had not a 
word to say. She translated Mrs. 
Grigio’s remarks to a colleague, and 
said, “I believe old Caterina’s got it 
right. I believe the state ought to 
pay widows whatever the children 
could earn during such time as it 
compels them to remain at school. It 
would be the gainer in the end. “More 
than that,” she continued recklessly. 
“T belieye the state ought to pay old 
Caterina what she can earn too, and 
let her use her time to attend to her 
family. I believe her time would be 
more valuable to society caring for 
her family than picking rags. 

“Oh, keep still,” said the colleague ; 
“you're talking socialism.” 

-“T don’t care if it’s anarchy,” said 
the Day Nursery Lady spitefully. 

But that sad disappointment was 
past now, for Willie had a real job for 
the Christmas season. That kind- 
hearted Irish grocer from whom Will- 
ic had got his name, had a big boy 
who drove a delivery wagon for one 
of the great department stores, and 
he asked Willie if he wanted to help 
on the wagon for two weeks before 
Christmas. Willie found, to his sur- 
prise, that the law relaxed its clutch 
of him for the Christmas rush. The 
people will crowd all their Christmas 
shopping into those two weeks, and 
the storekeepers need a great deal of 
extra help. So Willie, a proud and 
happy boy, started in to work that 
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hist Monday morning, the little 
Christmas poem singing joyously 
through his mind. | 
But as the two weeks proceeded 
_Willie’s enthusiasm had worn off. 
His work was to jump off the delivery 
wagon and run up the steps to the 
front door, or down to the basement, 
with the package, ring the bell and 
wait till the servant came to take it 
in. In apartment houses he had to 
find the flat he was in search of, and 
‘in those houses without an elevator 
this was often a wearisome task, read- 
ing the names on door after door in 
cim halls, or calling the name from 
floor to floor; sometimes finding no- 


body at home, so that the trip must 


be made over; always nervously con- 
scious that Jim would scold if he kept 


THE DELIVERY BOY 


him waiting too long. Jim was not a 
hard man, but he had a big day’s work 
before him, and wanted to get through 
it just as fast as possible. He always 
started the horse as soon as he saw 
Willie coming, and the boy had to run 


and catch on behind. Once a kind- 


hearted woman, noticing the tired, 
pinched face of the lad, offered him a 
cup of hot coffee. Willie longed for 
it, but he did not have time to drink it. 

Those days stretched back of Willie 
now like a black nightmare. He could 
not tell one from the other. They ran 
into one another, and seemed to ex- 
tend in endless perspective, like the 
clouds of demon faces in Dore’s pic- 
tures. At first he had been keenly in- 
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terested, ambitious to work swiftly 
and deftly at’ sorting out packages, 
and getting all those for the same 
neighborhood in heaps for easy de- 
livery. But the hours were crushing. 
From the first they had got to work 
by seven o'clock and kept it up till ten 
at night. The “Christmas rush’ be- 
gins in earnest two weeks before 
Christmas. It was “real Christmas 
weather,” as the ladies in their beau- 
tiful sealskins and the little scarlet 


cloaked children said to each other 
joyously. But Willie, riding twelve — 
hours a day in the delivery wagon, | 


found it too cold for pleasure. The 
child was insufficiently clad. The Day 
Nursery Lady had given him a good 
warm overcoat, but there were no 
flannels under it. He took a frightful 


> 
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cold the. first day, and thereafter 
water ran continuously from his eyes 
and nose, and a deep, racking cough 
shook his body, and brought up great 
mouthfuls of phlegm from his lungs. 
His food was not hearty enough to 
brace him against the exposure he was 
suffering. For lunch, those long, bit- 
ter days, he had only the cold bake- 
shop food brought from home in his 
pocket. | 

But worst of all he was perishing 


for sleep. Each day it was midnight 


before he was in his bed, and it seemed 
to him he had scarcely dropped into 
a heavy, exhausted lethargy before he 
was aroused in the black darkness of 
the December morning to go to work 
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244 THE HOME 
again. For the last two or three days 
he had moved in a sort-of stupor. He 
hardly knew what he was about when 
he stumbled out in the morning. He 
hardly noticed anything as they drove 
through the brilliant, crowded streets, 
which at first he had watched with 
such delight. Yet the “Christmas 
rush” had reached an even more 
furious height; it was become a 
mania, an orgy of buying; thousands 
of richly dressed people, hurrying, 
hurrying, hurrying in and out of 
stores, buying millions of beautiful 
things to send for Merry Christmas. 
And every moment mountains of 
bundles grew higher in the basement 
of the great store, and Jim’s face grew 
grim and set as he came back after 
each trip and saw what was waiting 
for him to take out again. It had 
been a prosperous year. People had 
money to spend, and they seemed to 


have gone mad over Christmas shop-. 


ping. 

“And all so blamed useless, to pile it 
up like this,” said Jim hotly; “things 
are just as good in summer, and a lot 
cheaper. The stores mark everything 
up for Christmas. Why can’t the 
fools buy their silly truck and store it 
away in their bureau’ drawers, 
’stead of killin’ you and me for a 
parcel of foolishness ?” 

Jim, through repeated experiences, 
had lost all respect for Christmas. He 
regarded it as a nuisance and a fake, 
and said so continuously through 
these last days. But Willie Grey was 
too tired to answer a single word to 
his tirades. 

The hours had grown longer and 
Icnger as the days went on, and the 
night before Christmas the strain rose 
to breaking point. They had been out 
of their beds since five that morning. 
It was two a. m. before they reached 
the stable. The day’s work had been 
a record breaker, and it had been bit- 
‘ter cold. The long two’ weeks were 
finally over; it was the night before 
Christmas at last. But at the last 
moment Jim said, “Be on hand at 
seven, kid.” 


MISSIONARY 


The boy, almost stupid with cold 


and fatigue, was galvanized into a 


moment’s interest. 

“What! Have we got to work 
Christmas ?” he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “Sure!” said grimly. 
“There’s thousands of bundles been 
lyin’ in that there store for days and 
weeks with strict orders not to deliver 
to the person they’re presents for till 
Christmas day itself. There’s too 
many other folks enj’yin’ themselves © 
for the likes of you and me to have. 
any Christmas.”’ 

Willie thought of the plans for to- 
morrow, cherished for weeks past. 
There was to be a turkey—the Day 
Nursery Lady had given it to them. 
He had a little present for his mother, 
the first present he had ever bought 
her out of his own money. He had 
given his younger brother the money 
te get it, with strict injunctions to 
secrecy. There were presents for all 
the younger children from the Day 
Nursery, and, he suspected, one for 
himself as well. It was to have been 
a happy day. 

He did not cry, or even think much 
about the matter. A strangely dizzy 
feeling in his head, and a sort of 


dreadful lethargy creeping over him, 
‘seemed to prevent him from thinking 
of anything. 


“Well,” said he dully, “it’s:no use 
going home, then, for such a little 
while. Guess I'll sleep here. Give me 
a blanket, will you?” 

Jim threw him a horse blanket. The 
boy climbed with difficulty into the de- 
livery wagon, wrapped the blanket 
about him,.and almost instantly fell 
asleep. Only two. whispered words 
dropped from his lips as his tired body 
senk to the hard surface like a broken 
stem—“Madre mia,” the strange, pa- 
thetic little exclamation of the Italian 
ir’ distress, “Mother mine!” 

It was very cold that night; bitter 
cold. .The stars that had shone so 
brightly over the skaters in the park 
littered like points of steel in the icy 
sky. It was cold when the last gay 
dancers called “Merry Christmas” as 
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they parted, and the lights were turn- 
ed out in ball rooms heavy with the 
scent of roses. It was cold when 


Christmas bells broke upon the frosty 


air. . 

But the delivery boy did not rouse 
to that mellow clamor. It was very 
cold, and the boy’s vitality had been 
sapped by the hardships of the past 
two weeks. That is what the doctor 
told his mother when they brought 
lim home to her Christmas morning 
—frozen. 

Note: It is a significant thing that 
to “Merry Christmas” and _ other 
phrases associated for centuries with 
Christmas, an enlightened public con- 
sciousness should have added in recent 
years the expression “Christmas 
Cruelties.” The main incident in the 
story, “The Night Before Christmas,” 
the freezing to death of the boy for 
the reason named, occured in New 
York four years ago, and a small item 
describing it appeared in the various 
papers. it could not happen now in 
New York, but it might in any one of 
a number of large cities in the north- 
ern states. By strenuous effort on 
the part of the friends of the children 
the laws have been so modified in 
New York within three years that no 
child under the regular working age, 
fourteen, can now get “working 
paneee” for the Christmas season. 


Children under sixteen were last vear 
prciubited from working after ten 
p. m., and this year, for the first time, 
employers are forbidden to detain 
them after seven p. m, It remains to 


see that these laws are enforced, and 


to give them the moral support of an 
enlightened public which alone can 


render them efficacious. The states. 


of Massachusetts and Illinois and the 
cities of Buffalo and Denver have laws 
similar to those of New York City. 


Nowhere else is protection extended. 
The case in the story was an extreme. 


cne—in its result, not in the fact of 
its yearly recurrence without the fatal 


cutcome. It is not extreme, however, 


but very common, for thousands of 


young girls to reach home at midnight 


every night for two weeks before 
Christmas, and in consequence begin 
the winter term of school in an en- 
feebled and devitalized condition. The 
men and boys on the delivery wagons, 
the women behind counters, suffer 
likewise from the senseless Christmas 
rush. It is entirely reasonable to be- 
lieve that a certain percentage of 
deaths result every year from the 
hardships of that season intended to 
bring “peace on earth, good will to 
man.” Any enlightened purchaser 
should be ashamed to postpone his 
Christmas shopping beyond December 
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Nebraska Eyes in Montana 


By Rev. A. E. RICKER 


T IS eight hundred miles from 

the parsonage among the farms 

of central Nebraska to the home 
of the mine host in the Yellowstone 
Valley, Montana. And that journey 
affords a panorama of changing con- 
ditions, striking, significant. At the 
beginning we are on the glorious 
Nebraska prairies, from which 
Government experts tell us, are to be 
gathered this year 58,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 275,000,000 bushels of 
corn. West of the farms we come to 
the cattle ranges—sand hills and wide 
table lands—where busy crews, with 
n-owers and two-horse sweeps, are 
eathering the one product, hay. Be- 
yond, as we sweep into the night, 
Newcastle, Wyoming, with its coal 


wiining interests, widely developing 
and full of promise, is just settlng 
down to evening quiet. From this 


“point on are the vast, monotonous, 
-desolate sage brush plains. It is the 


mighty pasture-land of the sheep and 
cattle interests of the great North- 
west. In the early morning light, at 
Crow Agency, we look out on the 
hills that skirt the Litttle Big Horn to 
see the monuments of the Custer bat- 
tle. field—pathetic witnesses to the 
heroic folly of that July day in 1876. 
We are now’ approaching another 
factor in the material resources of the 
Northwest, the vast river valley sys- 
tems of Montana. At Fort Custer we 
saw the Big Horn sweeping grandly 
down from its far ranges among the 


MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA 
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n:ountains, and now, between us and 
the northern hills twenty-five miles 
away a line of verdure marks the 
course of the majestic Yellowstone. 
What are these surveyor’s camps? 
These tent-villages? These accumu- 
lations of scrapers, teams and work- 
men? Yes, and those long lines of 
fresh earth? This is the Crow Agency 
certainly, and the government has 
thrown it open to settlement. . Vast 
irrigation enterprises are on foot; 
400,000 acres of the 1,000,000 opened, 


Yellowstone valley, 9,000 population, 
an assessed valuation of $3,000,000, 
modern sewerage, electric light and 
telephone systems, splendid schools, 


fine blocks of stone store buildings 


and public edifices, and a-thrill with 
the bustle, stir, energy, and expectancy 
of typical western life. Billings claims 
the distinction of being the largest in-. 
lend wool shipping point in the world. 
Fifteen million pounds of this product 
ind market here annually. This year 
one man sold his “clip” for $750,000— 


THE 


are to be watered. What does this 
mean’ Wait. Montana is eager to 
realize and tell the world in eloquence 
spoken in millions of bushels of hay 
and grain. At breakfast time we are 
at the county seat of Yellowstone 
county, the gem city and prospective 
metropolis of Montana—Billings. And 
it iS a captivating city, 3,112 feet 
above the sea, at the junction of the 
Furlington and Northern Pacific sys- 
tems in the heart of this bewitching 


CAMP 


sc they told me! 

Montana is great. It grips one’s 
imagination and heart. Think of it— 
the whole population of the United 
States gathered into this one state, 
and then the average to the square 
mile would be less than in Belgium. 
And its mountain areas! Find one 
this side of the Himalayas, from 
which flow more and grander river 
systems than from those mountain 


regions contiguous to southwestern 
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Montana. From their snow laden 
shoulders, down through stupendous 
canyons, the cool breath of the moun- 
tains comes to bring the seekers for 
rest refreshment and life. 


“I saw the mountain ranges sweep 
The horizon’s northern line.” 


The peculiar wealth of Montana is 
of course its minerals. It claims to 
be “the treasure state.” Men are still 
living who can tell you from memory, 
of Alder Gulch and its contribution of 
$60,000,000 to the world’s store in 
three years. And the story of Last 
Chance and Anaconda is everywhere 
familiar. But what is most sugges- 
tive to a thoughtful man from agri- 
cultural Nebraska, is the transforma- 
tion wrought by, and the possibilities 
oi, irrigation. It is a great word in 
eovernment circles just now, and it is 
a word to conjure with in Montana. 
And the Yellowstone valley and its 
tributaries bear a witness to its power 
that is certainly impressive. On the 
hills north and south the dry sage 
brush wilderness, but in the irrigated 


‘valley, prosperous ranches, with wide 


acres of hay, alfalfa, oats, wheat, 
sugar beets, and a wide variety of 
grains, vegetables and fruit! There 
are 95,000,000 acres of land in the 
state and it is claimed that ten per 
cent of them is irrigable. In Yellow- 
stone County alone 135,000 acres are 
under irrigation now, and, Billings as- 
serts that 800,000 acres more will 
soon feel the spell of coursing streams 
and blossom as the rose. We drove by 


wagon from Columbus up the course 


of the Stillwater for forty-five miles, 
to pitch our tent for a summer outing 
among the Beartooth mountains. The 
valley is crowded with homes, where 
prosperous ranchers gather abundant 
harvests of hay and grain. We saw 
the four and six horse grain wagons 
coming loaded to market; we saw 
villages of hay and grain stacks grow- 
ing under the power of great “bull 
rakes” and “stackers,” and we noted 
the vast ranges for stock to feed on 


the outlying hills. Here is a pros- 
pect for wealth and material develop- 
ment in Montana that will some day 
eclipse her mines. 

All this material prospect is en- 
trancing. But the problem that 
burdens a pastor’s mind is that of the 
spiritual outlook in this empire of op-_ 
portunity. Our Congregational 
churches are but sixteen in number, 
with but half that number of pastors. 
They are widely scattered and are too 
often weak and even pastorless. A 
few, like the churches at Billings, 
Great Falls and Livingston are 
flourishing and efficient, but the total 
membership of the state amount to 
only 889, and one can not be in the 
state and confer with intelligent peo- 
ple in our churches even a few days 
without feeling that here is a magnif- 
icent and strategic missionary oppor- 
tunity. Great days of growth and de- 


velopment are surely to dawn in Mon- 


tana, and now in Congregational mis- 
sions must the foundations for the fu- 
ture be laid. | 

I was privileged to have a glimpse 
of a typical missionary field. Absaro- 
kee on the Stillwater, thirteen miles 
from Columbus, is the center. From 
Columbus up the Stillwater to ““Wood- 


‘bine ranch” at the foot of the Bear- 


tooth mountains, forty-five miles this | 
field extends; with the Rosebud and — 
the Fishtail valleys, settled and pro- 
ductive under irrigation, also includ- 
ed. A church organization with a house 
of worship at Absarokee, preach- 
ing points at Nye and Fishtail, and 
school houses to the full extent of the 
missionaries’ powers of endurance, 
And people? A lady living at the ex- 
treme further edge of this field told 
me of a wedding in a ranch house at 
which were over a hundred guests. 
Hundreds of people in these moun- 
tain valleys are living with the slight- 
est possible religious advantages. On 
this field for a year Mr. W. A. Lip- 
pencott, of Chicago Seminary, has 
labored faithfully, and his name is 
honored and loved far and wide. Be- 
side sustaining the work at Absarokee 
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he gathered believers together at 
Fishtail, planned to organize and to 
build a house of worship as the fruit- 
age of his year of toil. And the ma- 


terial was in immediate prospect for 


both. But the represéntative of our 
Congregational Home Missionary 
cause comes, and with a sad counte- 
nance, shakes his head, because for- 
sooth our empty missionary treasury 
can promise no support to the infant 
church! So the young missionary’s 
ardent hopes are dashed, and the 
splendid opportunity in that needy and 
promising field sacrificed. It makes 
my cheeks burn with shame, and my 
heart move with indignation. Do we 
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Congregationalists put a ban on suc- 


ccss, and by our parsimony penalize 


evangelization, and that in the very 
gateways of our opportunity? Now 
Mr. Lippencott has gone back to his 
seminary studies, the Absarokee 
church is vacant, no organization was 
eftected in the Rosebud valley, and 
what shall be the fate of that frontier 
field? No wonder that Superinten- 
dent Bell entered his earnest: plea 
in a recent issue of the Congrega- 
tionalist and cried out for support; 
for he knows well that the Absarokee 
field is but typical of what waits 
to be done in a hundred valleys of 
M ontana. 


THE UPPER STILLWATER 
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The Problem of the Native Church 
in New England 


By Rev. THoMAsS CHALMERS MANCHESTER, N. H. 


N 1870 the New England states 
ranged as follows in population: 
Massachusetts, Maine, Connecti- 

cut, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island. Only two of the six, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, retain 
the same relative positions to-day. 
Vermont has dropped from fourth to 
sixth place, Rhode Island has ad- 
vanced from sixth to fourth place, and 
Connecticut has 
with Maine and now stands second in 
the list. There has been no falling off 
any where. Even Vermont, where 
conditions have changed least, has 
added 13,090 souls to her net popula- 
tion in the thirty years. The bulk of 
the increase has come to Southern 
New England. We could therefore 
reasonably expect the southern states 
to show most strikingly the effects of 
the changing conditions. But the 
state which has really undergone the 
ereatest change in the character of 
her population in the past thirty years 
is New Hampshire. On either side of 
her, Maine and Vermont have been 


but slightly disturbed. The foreign 


stock (by which I mean the foreign 
bern and the children of foreign born) 
has made a gain of over 18 per cent 
on the total population of New Eng- 
land in the thirty years. But in New 
Hampshire it has made a.gain of 27 
per cent. In 1870 your purest Yankee 


was to be found in the Granite State, | 


where 86 per cent of the people were 
native born and the children of native 
born Americans,—16 per cent above 
the average for all New England. In 
1900 the native stock in New Hamp- 
shire had fallen to 59 per cent of the 
whole, only 7 per cent above the 
average for all New England. This 
great change, which is still going on, 
results from a two fold process, (1) 
an actual decrease in native popula- 
tion, which is true also of Maine and 
Vermont, and (2) a great inflow of 
foreign born. 


exchanged places 


The native population of Maine in 
1870 was 535,204. By the census of 


1900 it had fallen to 494,732. The 


native population of Vermont fell in 
the same period from 246,936 to 226,- 
298 and in the\ same period the native 
stock in New Hampshire fell from 


273,708 to 243,264. The actual loss 


ii’ native stock which these three 
uorthern states have suffered in thirty | 
years would create a city of pure 
Yankees larger than Portland, Con- 
ccrd and Burlington combined, while 
the net gain in foreign stock in these 
three states in the same period would, 
if brought together, create here a city 
the size of Montreal. If we would 
represent to our minds the changed 
conditions in these three states during 
thirty years, let us imagine all the peo- | 
ple of Portland, Concord and Burling- 
ton moving out of their homes and far 
away beyond the borders, and all the 
people of Montreal pouring in to take 
their places. New Hampshire alone 
has lost native stock enough in thirty 
years to populate two cities as large as 
Concord and Portsmouth, and has re- 
ceived a net increase of foreign stock 
equal to the combined population of 
Manchester, Nashua, Concord, Dover 
and Portsmouth. The loss in native 
stock added to the gain in foreign 
stock creates the problem of our chang- 
ed conditions. Considering that the 
native stock is the constituency of our 


American churches, we might have 


reason to fear and expect a 
proportionate falling off in our 
church membership and _ strength. 


Such however is not quite’ the fact. 
Speaking of our Congregational | 
Churches, Vermont has _ actually 
made a net gain of 1,648 in mem- 
bership in the last quarter of a 
century against a net loss in native 
ropulation. From the following table 
it will be seen that Maine reports a net 
loss of only 172 members in the same 
period. 
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PROBLEM OF THE NATIVE CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND 


wm 


Northern New England 


1881 : 1905 
| , Churches Members Churches Members 
187 20134 188 | 19253 
Maine.|.... 238 21400 260 | 21228 
Vermont....198 20083 210 
..623 61617 658 60989 
| Southern New England | 
526 91439 611 116631 
25 | 5324 42 97 
849 152361 983 190966 
Gtand total 1472 213978 1641 251955 


In New Hampshire where the 
changing conditions have been more 
marked, the loss in Congregational 
Church membership has shown a 
tendency to become chronic. In place 
of the 20,134 members reported in 
our Year Book twenty-five years ago, 
cur last Year Book reports 19,253. A 
similar falling off is apparent in the 
embership of the Baptist churches 
of the state. Tho there has been a 
small gain reported by the Baptists 
cach year for the past five or six years 
their membership in the State is small- 
er to-day than it was ten years ago. 
In fact they have fewer members and 
. fewer churches than they had back in 


the forties and fifties—the days of 
their fathers and grandfathers. The 


_ Methodists of the state report a net loss 
111 membership of nearly 1,500 in ten 
years, with a corresponding loss in 


Sunday School membership, altho the 
past two years show a gain. Taking 
the past quarter century as a period, 
the Congregationalists reached their 
high water mark in membership in 
1897, the Methodists in 1896, the Bap- 
tists in 1897. The Baptists declined 
steadily from 1897 to 1901 and then 
started on a moderate but steady up- 
grade which still. continues. The 
Methodists declined almost steadily 
from 1896 to 1903 when they, too, 
started on an upgrade which still con- 
tinues. The Congregationalists have 
declined steadily since 1897. The de- 
crease still continues, but the loss of 


-S this year, as compared with 268 


last year, and 350 the year before, in- 
dicates a slackening in speed down- 
ward, and justifies our belief that we 
are now at the lowest point in the 
road. | 
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Our Country’s Young 
Notes of the Month 


_By Don O. 


YEAR of excellent service has 
been rendered by the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, of 

Ohio. Reports presented at their an- 
nual meeting, held at Pilgrim church 
Cleveland, in October, indicated a 
year of vigorous an: fruitful activity. 
A sympathetic audience was present 
at the last meeting. The officers of 
the Union and Rev. Dr. Dan F. Brad- 
ley, pastor of the Pilgrim church, by 
their cordial welcome, made it pos- 
sible for the representative of the 
National Home Missionary Society to 
speak under the most favorable con- 
ditions. An address on “The Present 
Wide Opportunities in America for 
Christian Aggressiveness,” was fol- 


‘lowed by a very striking and graphic 


description of the Haystack meeting 
of the American Board by Dr- Brad- 
ley.. He described the sessions of this 
meeting so vividly as to clearly im- 


press and greatly help his listeners. 


* 


At Champaign, IIl., on the following 
Sunday, it was my privilege to speak 
at the two services of the First Con- 
eregational church, of which‘the Rev. 
Franklin L. Graff is pastor, and in the 
afternoon to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr. Graff highly 
values splendid opportunity at 
Champaign and his faithful ministry 
is bringing forth fruit. He has recent- 
ly formed a Bible class for young men. 
On the Sunday that I was present, the 
ciass was led by Professor Edward 
Davenport,-Dean of the Agricultural 
College. His conduct of the class was 
refreshing and instructive. He com- 
mented in a delightfully illuminative 
way on various New Testament pass- 
ages selected from the teachings of 
Christ. Among his forceful utter- 


SHELTON 


ances, were the following: 

The large issues of life are thought out 
far in advance. 

Previous deliberation is a fortification. 

Think out the issues of life and settle 
them once for all. 

I left the session of the class ardent- 
ly wishing that in every Congrega- 
tional church in America, similar 
groups of men might be brought to- 
gether for Bible study eager equally 
efficient leadership. 


x 


The sessions of the annual conven- 
tion’ of the Illionois State Young 
Men’s Christian Association, held at 
Aurora, in October, were of deep in- 
terest. The personnel of the conven- 
tion was_- striking and impressive. 
Nearly all the delegates were under 
twenty-five years of age and most of 
them were college students. Their 
sympathetic and appreciative attitude 
was an inspiration to the speakers. 
Under the wise, faithful and effective 
leadership of Mr. I. E. Brown, the | 
state secretary, and his capable asso- . 
ciates, Mr. Bruner and Mr. Bowman, 
and the successive college secretaries, 
the Associations of Illinois have stead- 
ily grown in strength and efficiency, 
and now rank among the most effec- 
tive of any within the great Associa- 
tion brotherhood. It is well worth a 
journey to Illinois and return to have 
the privilege of spending three days 
within’ the radius of the personality of 
Mr. Brown and his associates. No 
achievement of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement is 
greater than the genial and stalwart 
type of Christian manhood it has de- 
veloped.’ 

Dr. Gunsaulus opened the conven- 
tion with an eloquent oration on Sir 
George Williams. Another notable 
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feature was the graphic story of his 

world tour, given by Mr. Fred B. 

Smith. 
* 

The Congregational churches of 
Chicago have made a fine beginning in 
their organized work for young men. 
The men’s clubs of the various church- 
es have formed The Young Men’s 
Congregational Union, under the 
presidency of Mr. Lloyd Harter. 
Notable vitality marks the organiza- 
tion. The development of a vigorous 
inner life and the expression of that 


life in effort for the bringing of in- 


dividuals into union with Christ, are 
the primary aims of the leaders. In- 
dividual and group study of the Bible 
are urged. 


On the evening of October 29 


the Union celebrated its first annual 
banquet. Over three hundred repre- 
sentative men of the Chicago churches 
were present. Never in a Congrega- 
tional church, have I spoken to such a 
fine company of earnest men. And I 
infer that it was the evident unusual 
earnestness of these men that also 1m- 
pressed Mr. Fred B. Smith, who also 
made an address. The leaders of the 
movement, particularly, are determin- 
ed to put first things first and to bring 
important things to pass. They are not 
playing with the great work of the 


churches. They have taken as their — 


battle-cry:. “An adequate work for 


men in every Congregational church — 


in Chicago. 

In the nobility. of their objective 
they are setting a splendid example 
to the other young men’s clubs in 


Congregational churches. Altogether- 


too many of these have beeu mere 
social organizations. They have not 
taken hold of any big, essential task. 
in their meetings they have dealt with 
questions that are of minor importance 


as compared with the fundamentally 


important question: How to bring 
the men of our churches into living 
union with Jesus Christ, to the end 
that they may have power for effective 
Christian service. They have not 
stood bravely and determinedly for 


the really important things: for sys- 


tematic reading and study of the © 


Bible; for the maintenance of a life 
of prayer; for individual zeal in be- 
half of the salvation of individuals. 


' They have met for self-entertainment, 
rather than to further the highest. 


ends of the church. As a result of all 


this many of them have been nearly: 
-as useless in winning victories for the 
church, as a painted cannon on a> 


painted canvas would be on a battle- 


field. 


A radical change must come, if our 


Congregational churches are to be 


saved from decline and decay. 
Simple and fundamental as it is, 


this truth needs to be taught, and = 


repeated, to the men of the churches: 


Without study of the Bible, without 


prayerfulness, without obedience to 
the plain commands of Christ, a 


strong spiritual life cannot exist or be _ 


maintained. 

We hope the men in “the Chicago 
churches will prosecute their excellent 
work to the finish and declare their 
purpose widely, until we shall come 
to have a national movement 
among the men of the Congregational 
churches of the country, with this 
objective: An adequate work for men 
every C ongregationnl church 1n 


America. 


* *K 


One of the appreciative listeners at 
“i banquet in Chicago was the Rev. 
J. A. Adams, editor of The 


4 By a very kindly introduc-. 


tion he made the way easy and delight- 
ful for one of the speakers, at least. 
Our home mission cause has no more 
ardent friend than Dr. Adams. His 
vigorous words in behalf of it have 
been supplemented by deeds equally 
effective. In the financial campaign 
last year The Advance proved a most 
reliable and helpful ally. The strong 
influence of the paper is shown by the 


fact that a home mission article in its. 


pages led one of its readers to send 
his check for $1,000 to ies Treasury 
of the Society. | 
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From Ridgeway’s, November 10, 1906 


i 18 1. Tungus children riding a reindeer, one of their favorite amusements. 2. A 
Eis group of children of the frozen land. 3. Aiding a newly born reindeer calf. 


i: LIFE AMONG THE SMALL ESKIMO FOLK IN ALASKA 


k IN r900 THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY ORGANIZED 
i A CHURCH IN THE MINING CAMP AT NOME,’ ALASKA. AFTER THREE YEARS 
ae ASSISTANCE BY THIS SOCIETY THE CHURCH BECAME SELF-SUPPORTING. UNDER 
a THE LEADERSHIP OF THE PASTOR WORK IN BEHALF OF THE NATIVES OF ALASKA 
a WAS UNDERTAKEN IN THE VICINITY OF NOME, AND HAS BEEN MOST SUCCESS- 
at FULLY PROSECUTED. THIS MISSION WORK AMONG THE ESKIMOS IS ONE OF 
aie THE SECONDARY FRUITS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY'S CHURCH PLANTING IN ALASKA. 
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Out of the Life of the Home 
Missionaries 


LL. FROM FHE GAMBLING DEN TO THE COMMUNION TABLE 


By Rev. R. B. WricHT 


EVERAL years ago I was call- 
ed to take up work in a fron- 


tier town, and during. the first . 


few weeks I called upon a woman who 
had been an occasional attendant up- 
on the services, and found her in 
great trouble. 
band was drinking and gambling so 
that she had hardly enough money for 
the necessities of her family. The 
woman was discouraged and told me 


that the night before, with her little 


boy, she went to the gambling den at 
two oclock in the morning to get her 
husband. She was also in a rather 
backslidden state religiously, but had 
been a member of the church in her 
earlier days, in the east. Before I 
went away I prayed with the wife and 
children, and in the course of the 
prayer I prayed very earenestly for the 
husband and father, that he might be 
led away from his cups and the gam- 
ing table, and that he might be led in- 
to the love and the service of God and 
His church. When the man came 
home that night to supper, the little 
boy said to him, “Papa, the preacher 


She said that her hus- 


has been here to-day, and he prayed 
for you.” And then he told him the 
words I had uttered in the prayer. 
The next Sunday morning the woman 
was amazed when her husband told 
her that he was going to church with 
her, for she had ceased to ask him to 
go. From that day he was as regular 
at the church as I was, and in a few 
weeks, as regular at the prayer and 
young people’s meetings. About two 
months later he united with the 
church, and to-day is one of the most 
loved and faithful officers of the 
church, and a prominent business man 
of the city. In giving his experience, 
he said that when his boy told him 
the preacher prayed for him, the 
thought flashed through his mind, eit 
any body else is praying for me, it is . 
time for me to begin to pray for my- 
self.” From that time the saloon | 
lost its attraction for him, and the 
gaming table, and a little later, his 
tobacco bag was thrown away. He is © 
a clean, strong, Christian man, a living 
example of what God can do for lost . 
men. | 


Il. LED BY A 
By Rev. E. J. Moopy, 
~El Reno, Oklahoma. 


N a certain field where I had 

been called to labor, I became 

convinced that members of the 
church were indifferent to their spirit- 
ual needs and very worldly; in fact, 
it seemed as though nothing short of 
a miracle could move them. Many 
sinners were loudly decrying our ef- 
fcrts to build up Zion. Discourage- 
ment seemed much in evidence when 
the incident happened that was effect- 
ive in breaking down every barrier, 
in opening a wide door of success, 


and in saving one hundred precious | 
A certain physician, with his 


souls. 
wife and a family of three children, 
became so batter against the move- 


ment that while under the influence of 
intoxicants, he obliged his whole 
family to make a certain vow; the 
substance of that vow being that none 
of them should ever enter that church 
again. One of the children, a boy, 
had heard several sermons, and on 
this night, when the vow was forced 
upon them, I had spoken briefly on | 
card playing as a means to deaden and 
lead any from God, and that fathers 
and mothers assumed a great respon- 
sibility in allowing it in the home. 
Now, this was a favorite pastime in 
the family referred to, so this little 
boy remarked upon this occasion, 
“Well, the preacher said it is wrong 
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tc do this; and reached up for the 
cards and thrust them into the stove. 
Then the storm broke, and the vow 
was taken, though forced upon them. 
But the seed was sown. It lodged in 
this wicked father’s heart. The Holy 
Spirit watered it. In three nights he 
was in such agony and depth of con- 
viction that he was the first to break 
this wicked vow, removed lis bitter 
opposition, camz2 into the church, was 
the first one to bow before God, was 


saved, and his whole family. 
He afterwards was raised to a high 
office of public trust. At the present 
writing, or at least so long as I kept 
in touch with him, which was. many 
years, he maintained his Christian in- 
tegrity. And while we who hoped for 
a revival were possibly looking for the 
reformation to start by some other 
and possibly by some greater instru- 
mentality, a little child led us, and 
God’s word was vindicated. 


The Americanizing of Hans: 


A FABLE 


By Rev. HERBERT A. JUMP, 


ANS was a German immigrant 

boy, and he had been in the 

United States only a few 
months when he began to attend the 
public school. 

One morning as he was entering 
the school-building a rough hand was 
laid upon his shoulder. He turned in 
alarm. There stood a big fellow 
whom he had often watched leading 
the games on the roof-garden. 

‘“Dutchy, I want your pencil. Hand 
it over. Quick!” 

“Vat for you want mein pen-cil?” 
asked Hans. 

“Never mind ‘vat for.’ Give it up 
or I'll thump yer jaw into jelly.” | 
“Thump” and “jaw” and “jelly” 
were words unintelligible to Hans, 
but he understood the tone. He 
grasped his pencil more tightly and 


started to run. But by accident—or 


was it intended ’—another boy got in 
his way, he was thrown to the ground, 
ard a moment later his assailant was 
strutting off richer to the extent of a 
lead-pencil. This was the first step in 
the Americanizing of Hans. 


The next experience befell him one 
recess, as he was looking over the new 
reader which he had just bought at 
the teacher’s request. 

“Hello, Sauerkraut,” growled a 
rough voice in his ear, “What are you 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


reading?” It was one of his class- 
mates, | 

“Mein book. Warum?” answered 
Hans. 

“But, you fool, that isn’t the book 
you want. That is the book for the 
American boys. This is the one the 
new German boys like you read out 
of’—and he drew from his pocket a 
tern and dirty volume. 

“Nein, nein, sie haben wrong,” pro- 
tested Hans. 

“No, I’m not wrong. But I[’ll tell 
you what do, Dutchy. I'll change 


books with you, and then you'll be all 


right.” And before Hans compre- 
hended the situation the trade had 
been effected. The book he found in 
his hand was a worn-out and useless 
copy of the same text-book which his 
benefactor was now carrying triumph- 
antly up-stairs. This was the second 
step in the Americanizing of Hans. _ 
Remembering these two experiences 
Hans took refuge behind a barrier of 
cold suspicion when a third school- 


mate, some days later, essayed con- 


versation. 

“Nein, I vill do nodings mit you 
Americans,” declared Hans. 

“But, Hans, I want to help you,” 
said his companion. “Our Sunday 
School teacher last Sunday told us to 
be good Christian boys, to find some 
ge lonely, friendless boy and try to 
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give him a good time. Won't you 
come to my house and play horse this 
afternoon?” 

Then Hans ‘relieved his mind. 
“Jah, jah, I know how ve play horse. 
You vill say, ‘Hans, you be de horse, 
I be de drifer,’ und den you club, club, 
club leetle Hans till he be von sausage. 
Und den you say, ‘Nein, ve no play 
herse no more, ve play store, und you 
gif me moneys vor mein marbles, und 
ven I go mein home to, mein vader 


he say, ‘Hans, you von, pig fool! 


- Americans. 


257 


Thre moneys is no moneys, it is tins!’ 


Nein, nein, I do nodings mit you 
I like me petter die 
Deutscher vay.” 

And the third step, which ought to 
kave been the first step, in the Amer- 
icanizing of Hans never came. 


Moral: 
lent assimilation” | e 
and sometimes we do not begin it at 


The progress of “Benevo- 


the right end. Is not the missionary 
end the right end? | 


THE PROGRESS OF HOME MISSION STUDY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


INCE our study of “Heroes of 
~ the Cross in America” there 
has been a marked change in 
the attitude of many of our members 
tcward missions. In the study they 
became familiar with the lives of a 
few missionaries and found them in- 
tensely interesting. Now, during our 
regular missionary meetings, the 
ycung people are ready to take part. 
These meetings are among our most 
irteresting ones. The missionary 
committee is no longer composed of 
only certain people and avoided by all 
others. All feel that it is one of the 
most important of the committees and 
are ready to co-operate in its work. 


This change in our Society we feel 
is due to the reading of the books in 
cur missionary library, and most of all 
the Mission Study class. 


M. BARTLETT. 


Worcester, M assachusetts. 


Enheartening reports are reaching 
us relative to the home mission study 
classes using Mr. Grose’s admirable 
text-book, “Aliens or Americans.” 
The Rev. Clifton H. Mix, pastor of 
the Pilgrim Congregational church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, writes: 
“We report in our church four home 
missions study classes with a total 
membership of fifty. The class work 
has been very satisfactory and the 


classes are most interested. We will 


probably have two or. three more 


classes later in the winter.” 


East Orange, New J esrsey. 

Rev F. Q. Blanchard, pastor of the 
First Congregational church, East 
Orange, New Jersey, says: “The 
text-book, ‘Aliens or Americans,’ is 


excellent in every way, and our young 
people are much interested in it. I 
think they are enjoying the meetings 
very much.” 


several ends, 
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From the Front Line 


The Blessing of Fellowship 


HERE is no hardship the mis- 
T sionary has to endure greater 
than the isolation of himself 
and family from the society and sur- 
10undings in which he has lived previ- 
ous to taking up missionary work. 
Long distances separate him from 
other ministers and the educational 
and uplifting influence that the city 
minister may have. The home mis- 
sionary seldom sees a brother minister, 
and when one does happen along it is 
a time of refreshing to his soul.” So 
writes Rev. A. C. Woodcock of Min- 
nesota, and adds: 


In view of the help and inspiration the 
city pastor could give to the missionary 
and also of the better understanding of 
the work of the missionary that would 
r@sult the Home Missionary Society of 
Minnesota last year, October, 1905, ap- 
pointed a committee of three to secure 
a visitation of all the home missionary 
churches during the year. ‘Fhis was 
done. Several pastors from -the cities 
had a part in this work. Each pastor 
was assigned several home missionary 
churches which he visited, giving each 
a sermon and conferring with the mem- 
bers and bringing to the home mission- 
ary and his family new inspiration, and 
the feeling that he was not altogether 
forgotten. The report of these visita- 
tions was given at the meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society during its an- 
nual meeting this month, October. We 
believe this visitation resulted in great 
good, not only to the missionary and the 
field visited, but it gave the visitors new 
insight into missionary wotk and its 
needs. 

One of the pressing needs of the home 
missionary pastor, as revealed by these 
reports, was the lack of books in the 
missionary library. “While the city pas- 
tor and others who have the means must 


have the latest books in order to do 


their work, the missionary, because of 
lack of money, must do without them. 
Tt was reported that many of these mis- 
sionaries had none of the latest books 
in their libraries. And these men need 
them as much as any men in the Chris- 
tian ministry. This fact is one that is 
often overlooked by those who wish to 
help the missionaries. Thev need cloth- 


300 miles. 


God, therefore: 


ing for their bodies, and food they must 
have, but they cannot do their best work 
without the best books, that they may 
have food for their minds. 

Here is the way one city pastor helped 
a missionary and a missionary church. 
He came from Minneapolis to Bagley, 
His church paid his expenses 
here and return. He spent five days 
with us, preaching every night and giv- 
ing wus a great spiritual uplift. The 
good result of those five days spent in 
this inissionary field by this busy city 
pastor cannot be estimated, and I believe 
he enjoyed it and got great good out of 
his work here. Will not others take a 
hint from this and do likewise? 


A Victory for the Sabbath Day 


With the law of God and the civil 
law, both of them on the side of re- 
form, churches are often fainthearted 
beyond what is reasonable. It is with 
creat pleasure that we record below 
the courage of one church which has 
consulted its faith more than its fears 
and obtained a great victory. Says 
the pastor: | 

The feature of the quarter has been 


the protest of the churches against Sun- 
day baseball. At A. a simple request 


‘from the pastor was sufficient to stop it; 


at B. the same request accomplished but 
little. The matter was then referred to 
the churches, Congregational and Metho- 
dist, and the following. protest was 
drawn up: 

- Whereas, the management of'the base- 
ball nine of this town have placed them- 
selves on record as favoring the Sunday 
game, and: | 

Whereas, such playing is in direct 
violation of the law of the state and 
“iy to breed contempt for all law, 
and: | 

Whereas, such playing is a blot upon 
the good name.of our town and a 
= to the children of. our homes, 
and: 

Whereas, such playing is an offense of 
the Christian people of the town, and, 
as we believe, contrary to the law of 

We, representing the Methodist and 
Congregational churches of the town, 
and in accord with the vote of such 
churches do hereby enter an emphatic 
protest against what to us, is a desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. And we do hereby 
request, as our civil and moral right, the 
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discontinuance of Sunday ball playing in 
B. Signed by Committee. 

The churches unanimously endorsed 
the protest and’authorized the committee 
to present it to the ball management. 
This was. done at a special meeting call- 
ed for the purpose. At first little satis- 
faction was received. The liquor element 
Seemed to be the controlling factor back 


of the whole thing. The reasonableness 


of the protest was appreciated by at least 
cne member of the Board. We pushed 
them for a definite answer one way or 
the other. They evaded the issue, and 
the conference came to an unsatisfying 
close. The committee was unanimous, 
however, in thinking that more vigorous 
measures were in order, and it was de- 
cided to appeal to the civil law. They 
were saved from this necessity at the 
last moment, by receiving word from the 


manager that Sunday ball playing would 


be discontinued. 


A Moral Revolution in Alaska 


Even in the frozen North, where 
moral conditions become too bad to be 
endured, they sometimes’ reform 
themselves, or more accurately, they 
stir up the moral and religious senti- 
ment of the community to efficient 
action. Says Rev. William Burnett of 
Valdez, Alaska: 


I have had to turn to my commission 


several times this quarter, to make sure. 


I was a missionary and not a United 


States Marshall. We have had the most~ 


stirring experience I have ever gone 
through in Alaska, and the end is not 
yet. We have come to an open rupture 
with the lawless elements, and I am 


proud of the fact that we were able to . 


muster sixty-nine men who take a firm 
stand for righteousness. I have tried all 
aiong to avoid any bitter collision with 
the evil element, but things have come to 
such a shocking pass that is it impos- 
sible to avoid it any longer. We had to 
do something in self-defence, it was 
ferced. upon us. We sent an appeal to 
the President and a protest to the At- 
torney General in regard to the way 
things were being run in Alaska, which 
resulted in our district judge receiving 
orders to close all dens of vice and to 
prohibit all gambling. These places have 


i 


been shut up, and now their friends are 
on the war path in earnest, but the right 
is coming out victorious. | 

During the summer I received appeals 
to visit several little towns along the 
coast between Valdez and Dutch Harbor, 
and took advantage of a little steamer 
running to the westward to inspect con- 
ditions in seven of these places. I will 
not attempt to describe the awful spirit- 
ual need in these wild towns. They are 
all little settlements of from one to five 
hundred people, and in every one of 
them I found a few faithful souls thank- 
ful for even a brief service while the 
boat stopped, and all of them surely in 
need of more. | 

I am ashamed and sorry to say that 
some of the missionaries sent to parts 
of Alaska have done a vast injury to the 
cause of Christ, by their personal con- 
duct and their grossly dishonest methods 


of trading with the natives. In conse-— 


quence a number of missions have been 
abandoned. What can be done for these 
people I am in great doubt. I wish it 
were possible for some official of the So- 
ciety to visit my field and inspect for 


themselves the conditions. 


What the Missionary Sees 


The General Missionary enjoys a 
a point of view denied to his more 


limited brother missionary. Says Rev. 
H. P. Fisher, who has been traveling 
extensively in Northern Minnesota: 
The lives of some of the people in 
tlis great North are pathetic in the ex- 
treme. Often I go into places which 


very few men live who do not swear 


hebitually or indulge in even worse 


habits. The children never saw a man 


before who did not swear. They do not 
know what to make of me on that ac- 


-ccunt. The prayer that I offer is often 


the first one that the people living in 
that house have ever heard. There are 
men and women who know what the 


church, with her sacred ministers meant; 


but years of loneliness and worldliness 
have nearly blotted out such memories. 


In some places the people are suspicious © 


because of some experiences with im- 
posters, or with men who may have 
meant well, but who did harm by some 
extravagant acts or unreasonable words; 
yet we are giving men the Gospel. 
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Women’s Work and Methods 


Judicious Advertising 


OU will surely join us on Tues- 
day my dear Mrs. James.” 
They were coming out of 
the morning service at which the 


minister had given a pressing invita- 


tion to the women to rally for the 
year’s work of the Woman’s Benevo- 
lent Society. The James’s were new 
comers, and were regarded as an 
acquisition. Mr. James was in a good 
business and his wife had _ been 


brought up as the daughter of a> 


country minister. Her sympathy with 
the benevolent work of the church 
might be safely counted upon. Hence 
Mrs. Allen felt justified in putting her 
invitation in the declarative rather 
than the interrogatory form. 

“You are very kind Mrs. Allen,” 
she smilingly replied. “My sym- 
pathies are certainly with the women 
in their missionary efforts, but I must 
think over the question of joining 
another society. I am in so many 
things. You see, I came from the 


Mayflower, and the Mayflower So- 


ciety has a sort of hereditary claim. 


7 


Then my great-grandfather was a 


Revolutionary soldier and I am one 
of the Daughters. I am also a 
Colonial Dame, though I doubt if I 
look the part; and there is the New 
Fngland Society and my College Club 
—and so many other things; I must 
think it over. My husband sometimes 
laughingly declares that he will have 
to hire a mother to look after the chil- 
dren.” 

So they separated and Mrs. Allen, 


a slightly discouraged President, walk- 


ed slowly home, reflecting upon the 
small chances of Christian benevolence 
among so many competing claims, 
patriotic, social and educational. 
“a ag home a thought occurred to 
er. 

“Perhaps,” she said to herself, “we 

have been over modest. What do the 


women of this church know of the 
work of our Society outside a small 
circle of faithful workers? What does 
Mrs. James know? I believe it is time 
to let in the light.” 

Monday night, at the dianer table, 


Mrs. James opened a rather bulky let- 


~ 


Nell, 


ter, and after glancing it through 
passed it over to her _ husband. 
“Harry,” she said, “please read this.” 

There was silence for some minutes 
broken at last by the head of the 
house. “Nellie,” said he, “this is real — 
business.” Again, silence while the 
reading went on. 

“Nell,” said he looking up, “‘do you 
know what this means? I have been 
listening for years to notices from the 
pulpit about some Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society, and the only picture it 
has called up has been the Sewing 
Society of my boyhood, one-tenth part 
work, six-tenths talk and the rest tea 
and cakes, But this is genuine busi- 
ness. Do you know what these women 
have accomplished in the past ten 
years? Listen! They have prepared, 
packed and forwarded twenty boxes 
of family supplies, two each year, to 
home missionary pastors ; and evident- 
ly, they have contained no jumble of 
old duds and second hand clothing, 
for their cash value, ‘conservatively 
estimated,’ so it says, has been $5,000 
thinks of the days 
weeks of cutting and fitting! And see 
here, twice in this time they have come 
to the help of the home missionary 
treasury with money gifts amounting 
to $750, and added to that, they sub- 
scribed $1,750 to the General Howard 
Koll of Honor. It is simply marvelous, 
and that isn’t all. Here is $250 for 
a scholarship in Fisk University, and 
eighty-six dollars to San Mateo and 
$135, to the mountain whites of 
Tennessee, furnishing two dormitories, 
named for our former and present 
ministers’ wives. Why, Nell, do you 
oo“ the people have any idea of it 
all? 
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WOMAN’S WORK AND METHODS 


But: there’s better and better; all 
this time they have been raising 
$2,500 for, missionary grants to in- 
dividual pastors. The-- have nearly 
krought one church, in Salt Lake 
City, to self-support; at this very 
moment they are actually raising the 
last $200 on the pastor’s—Mr. Simp- 
kins—salary. It sounds incredible, I 
would almost doubt the figures if they 
had not come from Mrs. Allen. Just 
listen to the grand total, $10,322 in 
cash and boxes during these ten years! 
If the men had raised this thousand 
dollars a year for home missions, in 
addition to their church collection, it 
~ would have been the talk of the town. 
I humbly take back all I ever said 
about women’s business methods.” 

Mrs. James had listened to the 
rising tones of her husband’s voice 
with a flushed face and some amuse- 
ment. 
too critical were his business judg- 
ments. “Harry,” said she, “do you 
wish me to add this Society to all the 
others ?” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t know about 
adding. Why not try a little judicious 
subtracting? You know I am glad 
you are a Mayflower, but really that 
vessel is a little old is’nt it? I am 
proud that your great ancestor fought 
in the Revolution, but that, too, is a 
rather dead issue; and as for Colonial 
Dames, I think I like one down to 
date much better. 
yesterday that you needed $25 to 
make you ready for that Revolution- 
ary function ‘at the Academy, next 
week. If you are willing to omit 
that function for once, here is $25 for 
Mr. Simpkins’ salary. Nell, I honor 
from the ground up, any man who will 
make a square fight against Mormon- 
ism for six years as he has done in 
Utah, and is just winning out with a 
self-supporting church. There’s the 
Revolutionary. soldier for me, the 
hero of 1906, and I feel personally in- 
debted to him.” 

Mrs. James sprang up brightly 
from her chair, and running round to 
her husband's side, laid her hand upon 


She knew how keen and often 


I telf you, you said. 
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kis shoulder. ‘Harry,’ she cried, 
“you are right; I’ve been some foolish 
and a good deal selfish. If the May- 
flower means anything it means help 
for our country. I am going to be a 
Daughter of the Modern Revolution . 
and work for the new redemption of 
America. You have had to call me by 
a good many names, henceforth you 
may call me a Home Missionary Wo- 
man.’ | 


The Woman's Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Association, 
held its annual meeting in the Chris- 
tian Union Congregational Church 
ir Upper Montclair on October 25th. 


_An interesting program had been pre- 


pared, including, besides the usual re- 
ports, a stirring address on “The 
Pressing Need of the Great West,” by 
F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Secretary of the 
Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety, and one by Miss Lydia Finger, 
of Redfield College, South Dakota, 
and one by Mrs. Washington Choate, 
on “Our Federation.” | 
A conference on the subject “Op- 

portunity With Ability Makes Re- 
sponsibility,” brought home to the 
bearts of all present the grave respon- 
sibility of every American citizen, man 
or woman, in this ervat work of Home 
Missions. 
- The treasurer’s repott was received 
with special joy and gratitude. The 
financial aim—$2500—for which the 
Union has been striving for six years, 
was not only reached, but the contri- 
butions lacked only a. few dollars of 
being $3,000. | 


The National Federation of Wom- 
en’s State Home Missionary Organ- 
izations has received, through Dr. 
Bradley, an invitation from the Pilgrim 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, to hold its 
regular annual meeting with them in 
October, 1907, in connection with the 
National Council and the Annual 
M eetings of our missioary societies. 
This invitation has been accepted. Let 
us keep it in mind during the coming 
rronths and early prepare for an in- 
spiring gathering! | 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


October, 1906. 


Not in commisbion last year. 
Barnes, Orville A., North Branch, Minn. 
Cross, Edward W., Esmond, Girard Lake 

and Goa, No. Dak. 
Dickensheets, John Q. Iroquois, So. Dak. 
Eckel, John é., General Missionary in Ariz. 
Joseph Sawyer and Minot, No. 


Holloway, John W., Newark, J. 
Moorehouse, G. Astoria, 


- Tracy, Henry C., Vernal, Utah. 


Hindley, George, Red Lodge, Laurel and 
Elder Grove, Mont. 

Johnson, Elmer H., Marion: and Litchfield, 
No. Da 

Jones, William C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lathrop, Edward A. Tryon, N. C. 

Lindquist, August J., Du Bois, Pa. 

Martin, M. A., Webster, So. Dak. 

McKay, Charles G., 


Cross Roads, Ga. 
Olin, David P., Milaca, Minn. 


Atlanta and Cox’s 


» Palm, William J.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Recommissioned. Perrin, David J.» ‘Belle Fourche, So. Dak. 
Benedict, Arthur J., Tombstone, Ariz. Pope, George S., Oacoma, So. Dak. 
Benton, John A., Gallup, New Mex. Reger, O. W., Center, Nebr. 
Bormose, Niels N., Philadelphia, Pa. Roehrig, O., Ransom, Kan. 
~ Camfield, Lewis E., Academy, So. Dak. Starring. George H., De Smet and Lake 

Carden, William J., Bremen, Ga. Henry, So. Dak. 
Davies, James, Garretson, So. Dak. Switzer, Miss Annie E., Dayton, Wyo. 
Gasque, Wallace, Gilmore, Ga. Young, Arthur G., Sawyer, No. Dak. 
Green, George E., Ft. Pierre, So. Dak. Young, David K., Portsmouth, Va. 

/ 

RECEIPTS 


October, 1906. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies 
see page 264 ~ 
MAINE—$121.25. 
Alfred, C. E., 10; Portland, “Philip Smith 
and others,” 75. 50: A belgie 10; Skowhe- 
gan, Women’s Miss. Soc., 75. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—#$80.7 
Campton, ist, 5.26; Lattictom, 69; New 
Ipswich, Children’s Fair, 6.50. 


VERMONT—$67.20. 

Benson, 12; Brownington, C. E., 2; Dor- 
set, Rev. Parsons S. Pratt, 95: North Ben- 
nington, C. E., 10; Weybridge, lst, 8.20; 
Woodstock, Mrs. H. S. Brooks, 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS — $6,589.89 
legacies, $4,872.15. 
Andover, A Friend, 5; Baldwinsville, 
Mrs. M. J. Baker, 10; Boston, G. F. Brad- 
street, 10; G. A. Fuller, 10; Boxford, ist, 


21. 55; Brockton, Montello, Waldo, 2.35; 
Chelsea, Central, 105.90; Danvers, ist, 
77.25; Dedham, Miss M. C. Burgess, 10; 


Dennis, S. S., 1.14; Dorchester, 2d, 65.22; 
Fall River, M. E, Hawes, = Haverhill, 
West S. S., 1.50; Holbrook, J. Hathaway, 
2; Jamaica Plain, A Friend, 17.50; Lan- 
caster, W. H. Blood, 10; Leominster, FE. A. 
Whitney, 30; Mansfield, Orthodox, 15.75; 
Melrose, 50; Mittineague, 25.55; New Bed- 
ford, Trin. S. S., 19.78; Newburyport, C. A. 
Bliss, 25; Newton, Estate of Andrew J. 
Stearns, 4,817.35: Northampton, Dorcas 
Soc. of the 1st, 50; Edwards, 17; A Friend, 
12.88; Petersham, Cc. E., 20; Plymouth, Es- 
tate of Amasa Holmes, 2. 50; Rutland, Wo- 
man’s Union, Mrs. C. W. Dodge, .50; Spring- 
field, South, 48; Tyringham, A Friend, 5; 


of which 


lst, 25.62; Westhampton, S. S., 
Estate of James White, 
Union, 23; Miss S&S. 
of which 50; from 


Warren, 
35; Worcester, 
54.80; Piedmont, 23; 
Averill’s S. S. class, 
Miss L. Larned, 3. 


H. M. Assoc. (of Mass. and 
I.), Miss 3 D. White, Treas., for Salary 
$935.7 


RHODE ISLAND—$61. 
Providence, Central, 61. 


CONNECTICU T—$1,379.64. 

Bloomfield, C. E., © 5; Cromwell, 1st, 
36.68; Darien, list, 50; Goshen, 24.24; Green- ; 
wich, BS. 11.92; “In Memoriam,” 5; 
Hampton, ist, 15.74; Hartford, C. . Wind- : 
sor Ave., 1.50; Harwinton, 15. sur Mrs. E. 


‘Barber, 5; Kent, 1st, 6.68; Manchester, Mrs. 


* - Bidwell, 2; Meriden, W. H. Catlin, 25; 
Middlebury, 24.60; Milford, Plymouth S&S. S., 
14.18; New Haven, Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 
Dwight Place, 5; A Friend, 1,000; Norfolk, 
A Friend, 2; Northfield, Mrs. H. ‘Morse, 5; 
Norwich, P. Huntington, 5; Mrs. E. Storer, 
1; Salisbury, W. B. H. M., 12.75; Somers- 
ville, 16.25; Southington, Aux., " Add’ ES 
Taftville, 20.25; Thompson, 20.69; Water- 
town, 32; Windsor, lst, 5.25. 


Woman’s H. M. Union of Conn., Mrs. C. 
Treas., Terryville, Ladies’ Ben. 
oc., 


NEW YORK—$1,581.47; of which legacies, 


$952.60. 

Albany, E. T. Strong, 20; Brooklyn, 
Tompkins <Ave., 444.50; Flushing, 1st, 
46.04; Morristown, 8.33; New York City, 
“Cc. O. E., Portville, Estate of Mrs. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Amelia M. Nichols, 460.42: Wawarsing, Es- 
tate of Clarinda Strong, 492. 18; West Ban- 
zor, Mrs. O. Adams, 10. 


NEW JERSEY—$602.92. 


Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Morris- 
town, Swedes, 2.65; East Orange, ist, 
59.41; 1st, Charles i Beckwith, 25; ‘“K,”’ 
1.25; ‘Vineland, 6:17; 1.39. 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Assoc., 
Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Treas., 298.15; 
Plainfield, of which $1 ‘for debt, 74.55; 
Westfield, for debt, 11.60. Total, $384. 30. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$4, 814.80; of which leg- 
acy, $4,7 


~ Received ‘stg Rev. C. A. Jones, Du Bois, 
Swedish, $5.50; Minersville, 4; Allezheny, 
Slavic, i3; Minersville, lst, .66; Philadel- 
phia, Estate of W. Wanamaker, 4,750; 
40.39; Shenandoah, 1st, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$69. 
Washington, lst, 34; C. E., 35. 


GEORGIA—$33.27. 


Baxley, Friendship S. S., Children’s of- 
fering, 2.50; Mt. Olivet; 82: Danielsville, 
Zoar and Middleton, New Hope, 1; Lifsey 
and Gaillards, 5; North Highland, 29; 
Pearson, Union Hill, 10.40; Sarepta, Holly 
Creek and Suches, Pleasant Union, 1; Se- 
ville, Williford and Kramer, Asbury 
Chapel, .50; Waycross, White Hall, 8; Wil- 
sonville, Rocky Hill, 3.80. 


ALABAMA—$20.25. 


Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke, Heflin, 
Fairview, 1.25; Baseon, 4.15; Blackwood, 
3.50; Central, Balm of Gilead’ 1; Equality, 


3.13: Mt. Olive, 3; Newton’s Chapel, .87; 


Omega and Troy, 2. vis Tallassee, ist, 1. 


LOUISIANA—$30.0 
Towa, 2; 1st, 8. 07: Roseland, 15; 
Vinton, 5. 


FLORIDA—$5.25. 
Avon Park, 5.25. 


TEXAS—$15.55. 
Forth Worth, Annual meeting of the 
Assoc., 12.05; Pruitt, 3.50. 


- OKLAHOMA—$1.60. 
Coldwater and Pleasant View, $1.60. 


OHIO—$107. 

Ohio H. M. Soe., by Rev. C. H. Small, 
Sec., 25; Ashtabula, Finnish, 32; Oberlin, 
ist, 10; Ai, 156; Toledo, 
Tracy, 25. 


INDIANA—$2. 
Indianapolis, Rev. A. G. Detch, 2. 


ILLINOIS—$649.30; of which legacy, $500. 
Chicago, Mrs. T. B. Wells, 2; Geneva, 
lst, 2.65; La Grange, 1st, 40.15; Moline, 1st, 
96.50; Morrison, Estate of William Wal- 
lace, 500; Payson, Rev. D. B. Eells, 5. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. O. Whit- 
comb, Treas. La Grange, Miss. Band, 2; 
So. Chicago, let Jr.-and Int. C. B., 


MISSOU RI—$268.54. 
Carthage, A Friend, 100; St. Louis, 1st, 
30.54; Pilgrim, 118; A Thank Offering, 20. 


MICHIGAN—$840; of which legacy, $499.50. 

Michigan Home Miss. Soe., by Rev. J. P. 
Sanderson, Treas., 340.50; Allendale, Estate 
of A. M. Cooley, 499.50. 
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WISCONSIN—$256.15. 
Beloit, Mrs. L. M. Hill, 250; Maple Valley 


and Pulecifer, Scand. I'ree, 3.15; Ogdens-. 


burg, Bethany Scand. Evang. Free, 1; 
Wood Lake and ——— Lake, Swedes, 2. 


IOW A—$7 4.43. 
Iowa Home Miss. ses by Miss A. D. 
Merrill, Treas., 74.43. | ! 


MINNESOTA—$344.91. | 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D., 
Barnesville, 4.16; Clearwater, 5; Madison, 
25; Minneapolis, Fremont Ave., add’l., 66; 
Pilgrim, add’l., 20; Plymouth, add’l., 88. 27; 
25; Morris, 8; Ortonville, 16; 
Paynesville, 22; St. Charles, in part, 10.30; 
Biwabik, 7; Brainerd, 15; Fertile, 15; Me- 
Intosh, Erskine and Mentor, 2; New "York 
Mills, 2; Nymore, 1st, 9.18: St. Cloud, La- 


dies’ Aid Soc., 3; St. Paul, University Ave., 


5; Waterville and Morristown, 4. 


NEBRASKA—$58. | 

Bertrand, Woman’s Miss. Soc., 19; Ger- 
man; 16 German, 24; Olive Branch, Ger- 
man, | 


NORTH DAKOTA—$44. 82. 
Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Buxton, 


2.50; Caledonia, 2.25; Cummings, 3; Fargo, 


1st, Ladies, 8.13; Fessenden, Ladies, 2.50; 
Jamestown, Ladies, Junior 1. 0: 
Woman’s Meeting, 4.28; Buchanan, 4.50; 
Fessenden, German, ‘. 26; Granville, 2; 
KXensal, 5. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$161 42. 

Aberdeen, 2.50; Beresford, Mrs. H. S. 
Bridgman, .50; Cresbard, .50; Flora, 3.30; 
Oacoma, 8.55; ‘Eureka, German Parish, 25; 
2; Rapid City, 1st, 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall; Bon 


9 


Homme, 5; Houghton, 1.87; Tyndall, 10; 
Vermillion, 22; oe 33; Webster, 


10. Total, $81.8 


COLORADO—$352.05. 


Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Crested 
oe 15.45; State Assoc. 6.50. Total, 


Colorado Springs, P. C. Hildreth, 15; 
Denver, 4th Ave. S. SS. 14; Flagler, 1; 
KXremmling, 1st, 5; Sulphur Springs, 1st, 
6.35; Whitewater, Union, 2.50. 


Woman’s H. M. Unieu Miss I. M. Strong, 
Treas., 20; Colorado Springs, ist, 33.85; 
Crested Butte, 35; Cripple Creek, 10; Den- 
ver, list, 25; 3d, 6.40;| Pilgrim, 5. 35: So. 
Broadway, 12. 60; Plymouth, 30; Fountain, 
5; Greeley, 12. 45; Grand Junction, 26.40; 
Longmont, OE ORE 15; Manitou, 8; Montrose, 
12.20; North Denver, 4; Trinidad, 5; White- 
water, 20. Total, $286.25. 


W YOMING—$138.29. | 

Woman’s Missionary Union, Miss E. Mc- 
Crum, Treas. Cheyenne, 1st, 64.62; Girls’ 
Miss. Soc., 12.67; Jr. Miss. Band, 6; Doug- 
las, 1st, 15; Lusk, . Ist, 15; Sheridan, 1st, 
5; Wheatland, 1st, 20. | Total, $138.29. 


MONTANA—$18. 

Received by Rev. W. S. Bell. Columbus, 
Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 8; Helena, Ladies’ Miss. 
Soc., 10; by Mrs. W. S Bell, Treas., Wo- 
man’s Miss. Union, | 


IDAHO—$34.80. 
Challis, 4.80. 
Woman’s Missionary Union, Mrs. G. W. 

Derr, Treas. Pocatello, 30. 
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CALIFORNIA—$65.25. 
Pasadena, 1st, 15.25; Mrs. J. Keese, 50. 


OREGON—$20.50. 
East Salem, Central and Williard, 1st, 
2.50; Portland, Ebenezer, 18. 


WASHING TON—$968.15. 

Wash. Home Miss. a by Rev. H. B. 
Hendley, Treas., $576.9 

Arlington, ist, United, 4; Black Dia- 


mond, Pilgrim, 5; Kirkland, lst, 6; Marys- - 


ville, ist, 3.70; 
Bethel, 16.50. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, by Rev. H. B. 
Hendley, to constitute Mrs. W. C. Wheeler, 


Wallula, 1; Washongal, 


MISSIONARY 


Mrs. W. C. Davie and Mrs. S. Rogers 
Hon. Life Members, $330. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Wash., Mrs. 2. 
Clapp, Treas. Gaston, 15; Hillside, 5; Pat- 


ton Valley, 5. Total, 25. 

October Receipts. 
4.644 $ 8,303.28 

$19,877.53 © 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Receipts in October, 1906. 

Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 

Andover, Ballardvale, 58.55; Seminary, 
305; Amesbury, Union, 8; Ashfield, 15.06; 
Ayer, S. S., .75; Barnstable, Hyannis, 20.25; 
Beverly, Dane St., 225; Boston, Boylston, 
5; Italian, 10.27: ‘Park St., 72; Roxbury, 
Kliot, 71.83; Derchester, 2d, 5; Village, 
15.75; Income of Brackett Fund, 80; Brook- 
line, Harvard, 60.14; Cambridge, Pilgrim, 
8.62; Falmouth, Ist, 37; Waquoit, 2.36; 
Finns of Cape, 16.65; Fitchburg, Finn, 4; 
Rollistone, 18.70; Framingham, So. Grace, 
57.07; Gardner, 1st, 150; Gill, 8; Gloucester, 
Bethany, 100; Greenfield, 2d, 33. 46; Green- 
wich, 12.35; Groton, Union, 28. 14; Fr: 
Shumway, 80; General Fund, 21; ‘Gurney 
Fund, Income of, 37.50; Haile Fund, In- 
come of, 50; Hale Fund, Income of, 30; 
Hanson, 5.50; Holbrook, Winthrop, 81.97; 
Holyoke, 2d, 243.62; Hyde Park, Clarendon 
Hills, 9.25; Longmeadow, Ist, Benev. ASsSo., 
93.78; Lynn, Cen. S.S., 6.45; Maynard, 19.35; 
Medford, Union, 43. 06; Millbury, 1st, 9.96; 
Millis, Ch. of Christ, 16.46; Monterey, 9: 
Newbury, ist, 23.40; New Marlboro, 6; 
Newton, Eliot, 95; ist, 51.37; Northfield, 
Trin., 96.82; Pepperell, 45.41; Prescott, 
12.25; Raynham, 1st, 8.33; Reading, 138.50; 
Reed Fund, Income of, 86; Rollins Fund, 
Income of, 40; Salem, South, 10; Sisters’ 
Fund, ‘Income of, 80; Southville, 5; South- 
bridge, 3.20; Southwick, 5.64; South Had- 
ley, 15.54; South Sudbury, Memorial, 7.02; 
Springfield, Hope, 50; Olivet, 17.50; O. L. 
Lawrence, 2; Townsend, 39. 81: Wakefield, 
31.08; Wall EF und, Income of, 48; Walpole, 
Estate of Clarissa Guild, 3, 408. 62; Warren, 


ist, 100: Wenham, 2; Westboro, 77; Wey- 


mouth, North Pilgrim, 13.45; Whitcomb 
Fund, Income of, 53; Whitin Fund, Income 
of, 300; Whitman, 18. 76; Winchester Es- 
tate of Lucy B. Johnson, 300; " Skill- 
ings Fund, 132.50; Woburn, vad. Char. 
Reading Soc., 30; Scand., 10. 32; Worcester, 
Friend, in memory of M. P. C., 50; Finn, 
1.68; Piedmont, 3; Plymouth, 33. 53: Tat- 


nuck, Ses 1: Designated for work in, 


Wyoming, Ludlow, ‘Precious Pearls,” 3; 
Designated for Rev. Mr. Long, Arizona, 
Wellesley Hills, 1st, 3.50; Designated for 
work in Alaska, Whitinsville, Cc. E., 33.50; 
Designated for C. H. M. &S., Bedford, Miss 
E. Davis, 1; Springfield, Hope, 75. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCI- 
ATION, 
Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 
Salaries, Amer. International College, 
140; Greek Worker, 200; Italian Worker, 
135; Polish Worker, 70. 
Summary. 


- Designated for Work in Wyoming 3.00 
Designated for Work in Alaska .. 33.50. 


Designated! for Rev. Mr. Long in 


corc. ti. BM. S. 76.00 

ite? $8,266.64 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 


ETY. 


Receipts in October, 1906. 
A. B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 
Ackworth, 21.53; Chester, 4.34; Coneord, 
Ist, 25; Franconia, 5; Greenland, A Friend, 
100; Lancaster, Coos and Essex Confer- 
ence, 4.14; Littleton, 13; Lyndeboro, Rev. 
Austin Dodge, js Ossipee, 25; Plymouth, 
13.06; Sullivan, S. S., 5.389; Washington, 7. 


THE MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Receipts in June, July and August. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treas., Lansing. 

Ann Arbor, 80.58; Bradley, 1.59; Cannon, 
7.20; Chase, 2.50; Conklin, 2.07; Custer, 
3.25; Detroit, Woodward Ave., 53. "15; 
4.65; Dundee, 10; East Paris, 7; Echo, 1.50; 
Flat Rock, 7; Frankfort, c. E., 2; Garden, 
5; Grand Rapids, 19; Hartland, 
Hersey, 4.50; Highland Sta,’ 3.50; 
town and Barry, 10; Merrill, 5; Mio 
Old Mission, 12.03; Olivet, 50; Ovid, 8.5 
2; Ransom, 4.65; Redridge, 2; Romeo, 
60.33; St. Clair, 12.80; South Haven, S. S., 
3.90; Suttons Bay, 3; bg: ep 6.31; West 
Adrian, 20.27; Ypsilanti, 20; C. W. H. 
M. U. of Mich., 377.54; Sale is ‘Nashville 
property, 1,500; Congregational Michigan, 
15; Library Fund, 54. Total, $2,386.52. 

Receipts for September, 1906. 

Bangor, 1st, 3; Bass River, 10; Brecken- 
ridge, 2.50; Flat Rock, 3.50; New Haven, 
4; Standish, 2.25; Interest, 37.50; W. H. 
M. U. of Mich., 70. 02; Congregational Mich- 


- igan, 1.40; Library Fund, 25. Total, $159.17. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. | 
Receipts in October, 1906. 


Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 
Andover, 6.55; Akron, 1st, 175; S. 


7 Barberton, 20; Centennial, 3.25; Coolville, 


4.26; Columbus, North, 18.10; Cleveland, 
East Madison, 4.60; Cincinnati, North Fair- 
mount, S. S., 12; Cc. E., 5; Jr. C. E., 1; Ham- 


ilton, 1; Huntington, W. Va.,, 17. 52; Ire- 


land, 2.58; Jefferson, 22.50; Kent, 15.75; 
Lorain, ist, 1; Medina, 224.88; S. S., 20; 
A. I. Root, 25; Oberlin, 2d, 30. 96; Penfield, 
5; Shandon, 17. 01; Toledo, ‘Washington St., 
6.14; Williamsfield, 7.10; West Park, 6; 
West Andover, 5.54. Total, $667.74. 


Received from the Ohio Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union; Mrs. Geo. B. Brown, 
Treasurer, Toledo: 

Alexis W., 3; Andover W. M. S.,, 3; Ash- 
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land W. M. S., 2.85; Ashtabula, Ist W. M. S., 
5; Austinburg, 10; Aurora, C. E., 5; Belle- 
vue W. M. S., 6; Belpre W. i. S., 12; Ber- 
lin Heights W. M. 2; Burton 
W. M. 9.75; Personal, 6.25: Chardon 
W. M. S., 5.30; Cincinnati, Plymouth W. M. 
Walnut Hills, C. E., 3.50; Clarksfield 
W. M. S., 1.40; Cleveland, Archwood W. M. 
S., 8.40; C. E., 2; Bethlehem W. M. S., 5.60; 
E. Madison W. M. S., 7; Euclid, Y. L., 3.90; 
Franklin W. M. S.. 2.40; Ist W. A., 14; 
Lakeview W. M. S., 1.75; Pilgrim W. M. S., 
11.20; Trinity, 7; Columbus, Mayflower W. 
M. S., 5; North W. M. S., 4; Plymouth W. 
M. S., 18.20; Conneaut W. M. S., 6.45; S. S., 
50: Elyria, 1st W. A., 7; Green- 
wich W. M. S., 1; Kirtland, W. M. S., 2.55; 
Lima, Ist, 4. 76; Lodi W.M. S., 5.64; Lorain, 
Ww. M. S., 16. 50; S. S., 2; Mansfield, Ist, 
W. 7; Mayflower, 1.10: Mari- 
etta, ist, C. 1.35; Harmar, "WwW. M. 


Oak Grove W. M. §S., 4; Marysville, 


2; W. M. S., 8.40; Mt. Vernon W. 

7.32: Newark, Plymouth 2.40: 
New London Norwalk W.M.S., 1; 
Oberlin, 2d, C. E., Painesville, 
ist, W. M. 18. 30: C. E., 3; Plain 
WwW. M. S., 2.80; Ravenna W. M. S., 3.40; 
Richfield W. M. S., 6.40; Ruggles W. M. S., 
4.20; Sandusky Ww. M. S., 5; Springfield, 
Ist, W. M. S., 7.75; Tallmadge, W. M. S., 


i 


45: Central) Wi iat 
 W. M. S., 60; Plymouth, S.: 3.70: Twins- 
. burg W. M. S., 8.40; Wakeman, W. M. 


3.80; Wellington W. M. S., 6.30; West An-_ 
dover, Ws 2.305 West Williamsfield 


W..M. S., 5; Youngstown, Elm St. W. M. S., 
7.20. Total, $482.88; Grand Total, $1,150. 62. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the N se Office in October, , 
1 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. O. E. Leffingwell, 
box, 53.40; A Friend, package, 25; Clare- 
mont, N. H., Az, bbl., 56; Fairport, N. 
bbl. and cash, 108.62 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1st, box, 125; Lockport, N. Y., 
lst, Woman’s Guild, box, 82.79; Lyme, 
N. H., box, 119.23; Maplewood, Mo., "L. M. S., 
bbl., 120; New Haven, Conn., Pilgrim Cnh., 
H. M. Aux., 95.07; Newtown, gg bbl., 
15; Norwich, Conn., Park Cnh., H. M. 
two boxes, 180; St. box, 
129.50; Sherburne, N. Y., Ist, W. H. M. S., 


box and cash, 85.99; 2d, 


box and Dbbl., 164. 10; Suffield, Conn., 1st, 
bbl., 104.55; West Cornwall, Conn., No. Ch., 

. B. S., bbl., 101; Williamstown, Mass., 
lst, W. M. S., two boxes, 80; YonkKers-on- 
Hudson, N. +. Mrs. Don. O. Shelton, two 
boxes. Total, $1,645.25. 


HOME MISSIONARY LIBRARY 


FOR’ HOME MISSION STUDIES 


The following text-books named in the order in which they have appeared can be 
cbtained from the rooms of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, 287 


Fourth Avenue, New York: 


LEAVENING THE NATION, 
BY J. B. CLARK. 


Cloth $1.25; paper 


HEROES OF THE CROSS IN AMERICA, 
BY DON O. SHELTON. 


(student’s edition) 40 dente: 


Cloth 50 cents; paper 35 cents. 


COMING AMERICANS, 
BY KATHERINE R. CROWELL. ‘1 
(Juvenile), cloth 35 cents; paper 25 cents. 


ALIENS OR AMERICANS? 
BY HOWARD B. GROSE. 
Cloth 50 cents; Paper 35 cents. 


Also a large variety of home missionary literature in leaflet rei consisting of 
missionary programs, concert and responsive exercises. A full catalogue will he 
sent on application. Take note also of the classified list of articles, which have ap- 


peared in “The Home Missionary,” and the titles of which are published i in the Nov- 


ember number. 
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WOMAN’S STATE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMAN’S STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS, President, Mrs. B. W. Firman 
1012 Iowa St., Oak Park, Ill; Secretary, Miss Annie 
A. McFarland, 196 N. Main St., Concord, N. H.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Flint, 604 Willis Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. Institution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 Blake St., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, i196 
N. Main St., Concord. 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized September, 1872. President, Miss Catharine 
W. Nichols, 230 E. 9th St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. S. V. S. Fisher, 2131 E. Lake St., Minneapolis; 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. M. Bristol, 815 E. 18th St., Min- 
neapolis. 

3, ALABAMA, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized March, 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Mobile; Treasurer, Nellie L. Clark, Marion. 

4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND (hav 
ing certain auxiliaries elsewhere). Woman’s Home 


“Missonary Association, organized February, 1880. Presi- 


dent, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St., Newton, 
Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mary C. E. Jackson, 607 Con- 
gregational Tlouse, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie D. 
White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, MAINE, Woman’s Missionary Auxiliary, organ- 
ized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. Lewis, 
S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs, Emma C. Waterman, Gor- 
ham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 Pine St., 
Bangor. 

6, MICHIGAN, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
65 Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. L. P. 
Rowland, 369 Fountain St., Grand Rapids; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. H. Stoneman, 341 Worden St., Grand Rapids. 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized October, 1881. President, Mrs. J. E. Ingham, 


_ Topeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 


15th St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. J. P. Wahle, 1258 
Clay St., Topeka. 

8, OHIO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, organ- 
ized May, 1882. President, Mrs. H. Small, 196 
Commonwealth Ave., -Cleveland; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St., Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William Kin- 
eaid, 483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn; Secretary, Mrs. Chas. 
H. Dickinson, Woodcliff-on-Hudson, N. J.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., Brooklyn. 

10, WISCONSIN, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized Oct., 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Grassie, 
Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, 1024 Chapin 
St.. Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Edward F. Hanson, Beloit. 


11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized November, 1883. President, Mrs. L. 
B. Flanders, Fargo; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. J. 
M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized, July, 1884. President, ‘Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 
707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss Mercy 
Clarke, 395 Fourth St., Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. 
F. Clapp, Forest Grove. 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Union, organized July, 1884; 
reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. W. C. Wheeler, 
302 N. J. St., Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs. Edward i 
Smith, 725 14th Ave.; Treasurer, E. B. Burwell, 323 
Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. H. 
K. Warren, Yankton; Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Bowdish, 
Mitchell: Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 

15, CONNECTICUT, Woman’s Congregational Home 
Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
1885. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Greenwich; 
Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 36 Lewis St., Hartford; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Chas. S. Thayer, 64 Gillett St., Hart- 
ford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels, 
1229 Garfield Ave., Kansas City; Secretary, Mrs. C. 
W. McDaniel, 2729 Olive St., Kansas City, Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. Rider, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized May. 1885. President, Mrs. B. W. Firman. 
1012 Iowa St., Oak Park; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. G. H. 
Schneider, 919 Warren Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, Mrs. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Douglas Park Sta- 


er Chicago. 


» LOWA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, organ- 
oes June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. P. Breed, Grinnell; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. K. Edson, Grinnell. 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, organized June, 18S7. President, 
Mrs. F. B. Perkins, 1689 Broadway, Oakland; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, Mrs. 
M. J. Haven, 1329 Hazrrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 


organized November, 1887. President, Mrs. J. E. Tut- 


tle, 1313 C St., Lincoln; Secretary, Mrs. H. Bross, 
2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte -J. 


- Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 


21, FLORIDA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or-: 
ganized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. Gule, 
Jacksonville; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson, Day- 
tona; Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine A. Lewis, Mt. Dora. 

22, INDIANA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, -or- 
ganized May, 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, 1211 
Broadway, Indianapolis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. 


23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, organized May, 1888. President, 
Mrs. Kate G. Robertson, Mentone; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
KX. W. Bent, 130 W. <Ave., Los Angeles; Treasurer, 
Mrs. E. C. Norton, Claremont. 

24, VERMONT, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. Fair- 
banks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. Evan Thomas, 
Essex' Junction; Treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 
Brattleboro. 

25, COLORADO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 


‘organized October, 1888. President, Mrs. J. C. Gor- 


such, 753 S. Pearl St., Denver; Secretary, Mrs. F. D. 
Baker, 3221 Franklin St., Denver; Treasurer, Miss 
I. M, Strong, P. O. Box Denver. 

26, WYOMING, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, Chey- 
enne; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Patten, Cheyenne; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. W. Morrall, Sheridan. 

27, GEORGIA, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized, Nov., 1888; new organization Oct., 1898. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. B. Norris, Marietta; Sec’y, Miss Jennie 
Curtiss McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. M. J. Keand, Athens. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized April, 1889. President, Miss Mary L. Rogers, 
2436 Canal St., New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs. A. L. 
DeMond, 128 N. Galvez St.; Treasurer, Miss Lena 
Babcock, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman’s Missionary Union of the Tennessee Association, 
organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. Moore, 
926 N. Addison Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; Secretary, Mrs. 
R. J. McCann, Knoxville, Tenn, ; Treasurer, 
C. Napier, 514 Capitol Ave., Nashville. 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman’s Missionary Un- 

n, organized October, 1889. President, Mrs. C. New- 
kirk, Mooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. Kh. 
Faduma, Troy. 

32, TEXAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized March, 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinckley, 
Sanger Ave., Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, Dallas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1890. President, Rev. Alice Barnes 
Hoag, Orr; Secretary, Mrs. J. W. Heyward, Billings, 
Treasurer, Mrs: W. S. Bell, 611 Spruce St., Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman’s Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. E. E. Dexter, 
742 N. 19th St., Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. Osgood, 
Germantown; Treasurer, Mrs. David Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, Woman’s Missionary Union, organ- 
ized October, 1890. President, Mrs. O. W. Rogers, 


. Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, El Reno; 


Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Association, organized March, 
1891. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plainfield; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; Treasurer, Mrs. 
G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. 

37, UTAH, Woman’s Missionary Union, organized 
May, 1891. President, Mrs. C. T. Hemphill, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Secretary, Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Treasurer, Miss Anna Baker, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

41, IDAHO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized 1895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Bo 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Mason, Mountain Home, Tr 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 


FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW wae, N.Y, 
see CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., President | 


. H. CLARK FORD, Vice-President 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D.. JOSEPH B. CLARK, D.D. 
Acting General Secretary Editorial Secretary 
- DON O. SHELTON, Associate Secretary 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 

CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., Chairman......Misseuri GEORGE LEAVITT. D. Wisconsin 
REV. RAYMOND CAL KINGS MAINE REV. BASTIAN 
GEORGE. BE. HALL; D.D..:.:.. ew Hlampshire MEK. EDWABRRP TUCKER. Kansas 
MR. Fo Rhode. Istand MR. ROBERT D. BENEDIC 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., Acting Chairman 


One Year Years 
S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. MR. JAMES G. CANNON | 
HARRY P. DEWEY, D.D. MR. W. WINANS FREEMAN 
ME. JOHN: F.: HUNTSMAN REV. HENRY H. KELSEY 


MR. CHARLES C. WEST REV. LIVINGSTON L. TAYLOR 


Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. 
Field Assistant, MISS M. DEAN MOFFAT 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz E. Eversz, D.D.. German Department, 155 La Salle St., Chieago, Tl. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, | Minn. 
Rev, Chas. H. Smali, Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Geo. R. “Merrill, D.D. Minneapolis, Minn. d. Kingsbury, Mexico, Arizona, 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr....... West Seattle, Wash. tev. Forest Grove, Ore, 
Rev. W. B.D. Gray... Cheyenne, Rev. Chas. A. Jones, 75 Esse St., Hackensack, N. J. 
SECRETARIES AND TREASUFERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 
Rey. Charles Harbutt, Secretary.Maine Missionary Soc ie 34) Dow St., Portland, Me. 
P. Hubbard, Treasurer... ... Box 1052, Bangor, Me. 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Secretary... New Hampshire Home Missionary Society Concord, N. H. 
Chas. H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary. Vermont Domestie * Johnsbury, 
E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary... Massachusetts Home es 609 Cong’! House, 
Rev. Joshua Colt, Treasurer.....- Maton Saad 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary...... Rhode Is land |...Central Falls. -R. I. 
Jos. Wm. Rice, Treasurer....... Providence, R. 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, .Secretary..... Missionary Society Of Hartford, Conn. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer...... Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W.- Shelton, Secretary... New York Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer... .%. "Fourth Ave. and 22d St... New York 
Rev. Charles H. Small, Secretary. Ohio Cleveland, - Ohio 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Secretary... . Illinois 153 La Salle St:, 
Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary. Kansas Congre gational Home Missionary Socie CY). chee aac Topeka, Kan. 
H. C. Bowman, Treasurer....... Topeka, Kan. 
Rey. S. I. Hanford, Secretary...Ne braska Home Missionary Society. 
OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary... North California Home Missionary Society........ Franciseo, Cal. 
Rev. John L. Maile, Secretary...South Los Angeles, Cal. 
CITY MISSION AUXILIARIES | 
Rev. Philip W. Yarrow........ - Congregational City Missionary Society. Prey mre Pie St. Louis, Mo. 
Lewis E. Snow, Superintendent... re St. Louis, Mo. 


LEGACIES—The following form may be used in making legacies: 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the | same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 

Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied ito the charitable use and purposes of said 
Society,and under its direction. 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Honorary Life Member. 
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